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President Says Fortify Canal.—In an address at the 
Pennsylvania Society dinner in New York, William H. 
Taft, President of the United States, declared that it is 
both the right and the duty of the United States to fortify 
the Panama Canal; that there were no treaty obligations 
in the way; and that he would bring all his influence 
to bear in favor of fortification. The canal was not built 
under the restrictions of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty with 
England in 1850, he stated. “The correspondence be- 
tween Lord Landsdowne and Mr. Hay, as well as Mr. 
Hay’s statement to the Senate in transmitting the treaty 
which was final'y ratified, show beyond peradventure that 
it was recognized by both parties to that treaty, first, 
that the canal to be built should be one to be built by 
the United States, and that the neutrality of the canal 
was to be maintained by the United States; second, that 
nothing in the treaty would prevent the United States 
from fortifying the canal, and that in case of war between 
the United States and England, or any other country, 
nothing in'the treaty would prevent the United States 
from closing the canal to the shipping of an enemy.” 


President Taft’s Speech.—The President likewise re- 
viewed at length the sovereign rights of the United States 
and pointed out the disasters which might fol’ow the 
neglect to build the proposed fortifications. He main- 
tained that (1) after expending five hundred million 
dollars to make our national defense easier, we ought 


not to surrender half the military value of the canal by 
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(2) that we should not rely on our navy to defend it 
as a navy is for the purpose of defense through offense, 
and the Panama Canal needs our fortifications for na- 
tional defense just as much as the city of New York 
needs fortifications, and (3) there is the additional reason 
that we ought to have them in order to perform our in- 
ternational obligations. (4) The case of the Suez Canal 
furnishes no analogy whatever. The Suez Canal is 
nothing but a ditch in a desert, incapable of destruction, 
and even when obstructed, it can be cleared within a very 
short time. The Panama Canal, by the destruction of 
the gate-locks could be put out of commission for two 
years, and the whole commerce of the world made to 
suffer therefrom. (5) Even if we could induce all the 
powers to consent to the neutrality of the canal by a 
treaty obligation, that would hardly save it from a possible 
injury by some irresponsible bel‘igerent, at least under 
conditions as they are now. (6) The estimated cost of 
the fortifications is $12,000,000, not $50,000,000, and their 
maintenance in time of peace would not exceed half a 
million dollars annually. (7) We have not reached the 
time when we can count on the settlement of all inter- 
national controversies by the arbitration of a tribunal. 
We cannot hope to bring about such a condition for de- 
cades. When the President also termed himself a peace- 
maker, declaring he could do no greater service for his 
country than aiding the extension of international arbi- 
tration treaties, he turned directly to Mr. Carnegie who 
was seated at his right hand during the address. The 
o'd ironmaster jumped to his feet and called for three 
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cheers for the President, which were given lustily. The 
speech is looked upon as an exceptionally able defense 
of the President’s plan to fortify the canal. 


Galapagos as a Naval Base.—According to current 
press reports, President-elect Estrada called together the 
more prominent citizens of Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 


discussed with them an intimation from the United 
States that the Galapagos Islands might be leased 
for a term of ninety-nine years for the sum of 


$15,000,000. Those present were unanimous in the 
feeling that such a proposal should be rejected as the 
acceptance of it would be unpatriotic. The Galapagos 
Islands, fifteen in number, are situated on the Equator, 
extending ninety miles each side of it, and are about six 
hundred miles from the coast of Ecuador, to which they 
belong. They provide several good anchorages, and may 
be desirable as a naval base. The possession of Galapagos 
Islands, because of their strategical position near the 
Panama Canal, has been a matter of diplomatic discussion 
for some years. Great Britain and France have both 
been reported as coveting a foothold there. Washington 
has not heretofore publicly figured in the matter. 


Peary’s Claim Established.—The House Committee 
on naval affairs, which has been considering the bill to 
retire Captain Peary with the rank of rear admiral an- 
nounced its decision that Captain Robert E. Peary came 
within 1.6 miles of the North Pole—near enough to es- 
tablish his claim of having been at the exact spot. The 
basis of the committee’s finding is the chart prepared by 
Hugh C. Mitchell and C, R. Duvall of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and based on Peary’s ob- 
servations. This chart shows that Peary went to the 
left on nearing the pole, due to an error in his instru- 
ments. Later he crossed toward the pole, his nearest 
point being 1.6 miles. Representative Bates of Penn- 
sylvania presented the majority report of the committee 
recommending that Peary be retired with the rank of a 
rear admiral. A minority report submitted by Repre- 
sentative Roberts of Massachusetts, does not question 
Captain Peary’s performance, but arraigns the National 
Geographical Society’s committee, which he claims an- 
nounced its findings after only a cursory examination of 
Peary’s proofs. 


Central America.—It is plain that the revolutionary 
movement in Honduras under ex-president Bonilla finds 
little favor at Washington, for President Estrada Cabrera 
of Guatemala, who loves Bonilla little but President 
Davila of Honduras even less, has been admonished to 
watch over the neutrality that Guatemala must observe. 
The American legation in Guatemala has been directed 
to investigate the complaints about Guatemala’s activity 
in Bonilla’s favor. The reported seizure of the Hornet, 
Bonilla’s gunboat, by the United States cruiser Tacoma, 
comes as an offset to his capture of the important town 





of Trujillo. President Davila is said to be on the eve 
of resigning in the interests of public peace. He has 
been active in drafting troops, but many of them will 
undoubtedly desert to the revolutionary forces at the 
first opportunity. The warning given by Secretary Knox 
to the Dictator of Guatemala is considered very signi- 
ficant, for Estrada Cabrera has stood well at Washington 
since the days of McKinley. 


Mexico.—A scandalous condition of affairs in the 
matter of peonage through the operations of certain so- 
called employment agencies with the connivance of some 
public officials is reported from Veracruz, where work- 
men have been led by trickery, misrepresentation or fear 
to sign labor contracts. A favorite way is to make them 
drunk and then induce them to sign; another is to deceive 
them with promises of high wages and light work; @ 
third is to frighten those arrested for some petty mis- 
demeanor and pretend to help them to escape a long: 
term in the penitentiary. In this last case, the services 
of the officials have been particularly valuable. 


Canada.—<A contract for five years has been made with 
the New Zealand Shipping Company for service betweem 
Vancouver and Auckland. This will be extended every 
fourth week to Australia, although the Commonwealth 
government refused to contribute to the subsidy. Mr. 
Fisher, the Commonwealth premier, denies that his re- 
fusal was because the touching at Auckland, on which the 
Canadian government insisted, would exclude the call, 
hitherto customary, at Brisbane, saying that he is opposed 
to any subsidy helping rival companies. Australians are 
displeased, it is said, and propose a line of their own 
from Melbourne to Vancouver touching at Sydney and 
Brisbane. It is unfortunate that this dispute should have 
arisen at this moment when a reciprocity arrangement 
between the Commonwealth and the Dominion is being 
spoken about. Sir Richard Cartwright asked in parlia- 
ment concerning rumors that spies from the United States 
had obtained information concerning the Beaumont for- 
tifications at Quebec. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said he 
doubted their truth but he would make inquiries. The 
Archbishop of Montreal has asked his clergy by circular, 
to do all they can to promote subscriptions to the memor- 
ial to Edward VII, as a sign of their appreciation of the 
benefits received under his rule. » The Governor General 
has reported the fact to George V, who is much gratified 
by it———Following the decision of the Hague that coast 
line should not follow estuaries, etc., but should be drawn 
across them from point to point, the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries has asked the Minister of Justice 
for an opinion as to whether the Bay of Fundy can thus 
be declared interior waters exclusively Canadian. The 
Farmers’ Bank, an Ontario concern, has been wrecked 
by its officers. The manager, Travers, has been sen- 
tenced to six years imprisonment. Warrants are out for 
the arrest of Dr. Nesbitt, prominent in politics and fra- 
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ternal societies, and a stock broker named Lindsay, for 
putting the bank’s shares fraudulently on the market.” 


Great Britain.—Anticipations regarding the colliery 
strike in South Wales have not been altogether fulfilled. 
In Rhondda Vale 12,000 men are still out, and there are 
symptoms of a renewal of disorders. Augustus Finch, 
London manager of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New York, 
is a defaulter for £26,000. He speculated with his em- 
ployers’ money to obtain the means of carrying on a 
city mission in which he took great interest. Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. pleaded for leniency, and he 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. The Royal 








’ Mail Steam Packet Service to the West Indies is to be 


continued. A subsidy for seven years has been arranged 
amounting to £63,000 per annum. Of this Trinidad 
gives £20,000, and the headquarters of the company are 
to be transferred thither from Barbados. Jamaica is 
inclined to reconsider its refusal to contribute to the 
subsidy of the direct Imperial line, and the matter will 
come up next month in its legislature. A character- 
istic ceremony took place at Canterbury Cathedral, when 
Archbishop Davidson and Mrs, Davidson put the coping 
stone on the last of the four turrets of the northwest 
tower. A psalm was sung, the Dean made an address. 
Then the Archbishop, Mrs. Davidson and the Dean went 
up to a platform by a pinnacle. The Archbishop fixed 
the stone, then Mrs. Davidson mounted a ladder and 
guided the rod passed through the pinnacle to bind the 
stones together. A record of those taking part in the 
service was put into the pinnacle. They say Dr. David- 
son sits in St. Augustine’s chair. In whose chair does 
Mrs. Davidson sit? Rev. C. C. Moor, D.D., com- 
plains to the Times of the heartlessness of the Home 
Secretary’s office, which in its anxiety to get succession 
duties seeks information concerning persons possibly dead 
from their nearest relatives. He received a curt letter 
asking, “‘ Are the undermentioned living or dead? If 
dead, when did they die?” “The undermentioned ” 
happened to be his mother and his wife. Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis, a we'l-known Orientalist, confirms his com- 
plaint. A similar enquiry concerning herself was ad- 
dressed to her twin sister. In a suit for damages by 
a lady who had been cut socially Mrs. Asquith testified 
that extravagance is usually the best passport to high 
society. A hot discussion among counsel followed as to 
her competence in the matter. She acknowledged, how- 
ever, that her dictum had no bearing on the case at issue. 











Ireland.—The indications are growing that a Home 
Rule Bill will be introduced soon after the Coronation, 
and that it will meet slight opposition either in Lords or 
Commons. Unionist papers like the London Standard 
have published in full Mr. Redmond’s convincing state- 
ment of the Nationalist strength in Ulster and the cer- 
tainty of religious liberty under an Irish parliament. 
They now admit that there is little reality behind the 








Ulster war talk, and a counter proposal is going the 
rounds “to pit the militant suffragettes against the 
Orange braves.” The letter of Sir Pieter Bam, the South 
African statesman, urging a conference of all parties in 
Ireland to settle, as in South Africa, the details of a self- 
government measure, which is as certain as it is nec- 
essary, is having effect in many quarters. The most 
significant is the statement of Lord Courtney, a leading 
Unionist and former Cabinet Minister, who seceded from 
the Liberals on the introduction of Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, 1886. Writing January 18, to Mr. Sexton, who 
when in Parliament was a member of the British Finan- 
cial Committee that rated Ireland’s annual excess of 
taxation at $12,500,000, Lord Courtney says the time has 
come to recognize facts and prepare for Home Rule. 
Fot this purpose he proposes a Conference and outlines 
a plan for convening it by which all Irish sections will be 
fairly represented. Some think this a device of the 
Unionists, seeing that Home Rule is inevitable, to make 
it as valueless as possible; others judge it will have the 
opposite effect, as the Protestant business men will be 
interested in having the financial provisions sound, and 
favorable to Ireland’s industries. On the same day it 
was announced that the Government had appointed a 
Commission to investigate Irish finances and draw up a 
scheme for submission to a Committee of the Cabinet 
which has been entrusted with the drafting of the Home 
Rule measure. Also on the same day Mr. Redmond an- 
nounced that the Veto of the House of Lords would be 
abolished before the King’s Coronation and without the 
creation of new peers. Mr. P. J. O’Brien, M. P. for 
North Tipperary from 1885-1905, died in Nenagh, Jan- 
uary 11, aged 75. He was the first Catholic Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians of his district, which though 98 
per cent. Catholic, was in the exclusive control of a few 
Protestant landlords till the widening of the franchise in 
1885. For forty years he took a leading part in every 
Catholic and Nationalist movement. 





France.—Mr. Henri Brisson, a very old politician and 
a very old enemy of the Church, has been re-elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, by 270 votes. 
Briand would have preferred Deschanel, but the Deputies 
were not disposed to gratify him. It will be of interest 
in these days of young men to know that the congratu- 
latory speech which is usual on such occasions was pro- 
nounced by a very active member named Passy, aged 
80, and that in the Senate the presiding officer was a ven- 
erable personage, M. Jules Cazot, who was close on to. 
ninety. 

Cardinal Lucon, the Archbishop of Rouen, who had 
been fined 500 francs for protesting against the educa- 
tion given in the schools of France appealed to the higher 
court of Paris, but was condemned a second time, al- 
though neither court had any jurisdiction as the alleged 
offense was committed against Government functionaries. 
But trifles of that sort had little effect on the judges. 
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lhe Pope telegraphed a message of sympathy. The con- 
demnation of the Cardinal has, perhaps, given new vigor 
to French Catholics in stirring up their fighting blood. 
lhe hierarchy at least does not propose to remain in- 
active, as the bishops of the Southeast have put their 
ban on two prominent papers, The Progress, and the 
|_yvons Republican, and the fight promises to be a hot one 
as the parties condemned are in a furious mood about it, 
though why, it is hard to comprehend, as their pages 
teem every day with blasphemous utterances against 
(Christianity, 

\ though the Government has had control of education 
for thirty years it has not eliminated illiteracy from the 
country. Of the conscripts of 1908 it was found that 
9.853 could neither read nor write, and 4,175 could read 
with dificulty—a curious showing where education is 


compulsory, 


Portugal.—T wo high officials of the colony of Mozam- 
bique, the inspector general of the treasury and the secre- 
tary general of the executive, have been summoned to 
LLisbon for trial on the charge of alleged gross irregular- 
ities in office. The minister of the interior proposes to 
introduce shortly, subject to modification by the future 
constitutional convention, decrees with the force of laws 
for the better administration of insane asylums, for the 
suppression of the social evil, for improving the medical 
college of Lisbon, for extending primary education, for es- 
tablishing “ honor courts ” to settle questions about dueis, 
for an allowance from the public funds to the aged, to 
«children and to mothers, “ whatever be the mother’s con- 
«lition,” and for the regulation of the suffrage. This last 
point is of such vital importance that it will undoubtedly 
receive the closest attention ; the others look well in print 


and sound well at a public meeting. 


Empire's Proclamation Celebrated.—On January 18, 
the fortieth anniversary of the proclamation of the Ger- 
man Empire, by the allied sovereigns in Versailles, was 
fittingly celebrated in Berlin. Throughout the city the 
houses and streets were generally decorated with flags 
and banners and garlands. In the Reichstag and in both 
houses of the Prussian Landtag patriotic addresses were 
delivered by the presiding officers, who made eloquent 
reference to the glory of the day which witnessed the 
restoration to all its pristine strength of the old German 
I-mpire. The press of the capital city gave a lengthy 
review of the incidents leading up to the action of the 
«allie | monarchs and of the immediate consequences flow- 
ing from the proclamation, which is rea!ly a panegyric 
of the great leaders whose names are inseparably con- 
nected with that famous event—Emperor William I, 
ismarck and Moltke. 
had their special celebration. 


The troops quartered in the city 
At roll-call, short, crisp 


talks from their officers reminded them of the significance 
i the day to them as defenders of the empire, and in the 


r generous banquets were spread in every barrack. 


~ 
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Submarine Sinks,—The sinking of the U-3, the Ger- 
man navy’s first submarine disaster, cost three lives. 
These deaths were due to an unforeseen mishap at the 
moment the officials of the navy were receiving con- 
gratulations upon the supposed successful raising of the 
U-3 and the rescue of the crew. When the submarine, 
three hours after it had sunk, had been brought to the 
surface by the salvage ship Vulcan and twenty-seven of 
its men had made their way to safety by crawling through 
the torpedo tube, the commander and ‘two of his aides 
elected to stand by their ship until it was once more 
master of itself. They stayed in the conning tower 
which remained submerged when the vessel arose obli- 
quely. Through an unfortunate accident a ventilator 
gave way, permitting the water to rush into the sub- 
marine, isolating the tower and cutting off the supply 
of oxygen upon which the three officers were dependent. 


Austria.— Uncommon congratulations were called 
forth from all classes throughout the kingdom by the 
announcement that the Emperor had shown all his wonted 
vigor during his presence at the Court ball last week. No 
better proof was asked of his complete recovery from the 
illness which just recently had caused grave concern to his 
people. Premier Freiherr von Bienerth, at the head 
of his cabinet, made his first public appearance before the 
Reichsrath. The Czech Radicals greeted him with hoots 
and yells, and during his address interrupted him re- 
peatedly. The premier urged the importance of an un- 
derstanding between the German and Czech representa- 
tives and announced that he would introduce new legis- 
lation regarding navigable rivers. The press comment 
on the first appearance of the new cabinet characterized 
its general impression as weak. 





Sweden.—In his speech from the throne, on the open- 
ing of Parliament in Stockholm, King Gustavus con- 
gratulated the members of that body upon the excellent 
state of the nation’s finances. There would be no need, 
he affirmed, to impose new taxes upon the people. A rare 
feature in modern experience is to be the lot of Sweden 
this year. There will be no budget deficit to provide for ; 
the bill laid before the Parliament balances with a grand 
total of 57,000,000 crowns of expected income and ex- 
penditure. The provision made for army and navy in- 
volves an increase of 6,000,000 crowns over that of last 
year. (A Swedish crown is worth 27 cents American 


money. ) 


Cost of Armed Peace.—Edmond Thery, the distin- 
guished French lecturer on Economics, estimates that 
Europe has spent during the past 25 years more than 
$29,000,000.000 on the preservation of armed peace. As 
a result the public debt of European States has grown 
from $21,000,000,000 to more than $30,000,000,000, and 
195,000 officers and 3,800,000 men are shut out from 
opportunity to engage in productive work. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Morality of Aviation 


Aviation has taken hold of the world. It is in every- 
body’s mouth and the newspapers give it large space. 
Multitudes flock to exhibitions of it. The man in the 
street concerns himself with records and prizes: more 
thoughtful men, considering the dreadful proportion of 
fatal flights, begin to ask how far the new art is lawful. 

Man is obliged to preserve his life and to use the 
ordinary means of doing so. This implies that he must 
avoid exposing himself to extraordinary dangers of 
death. But “ordinary” and “ extraordinary ” are rela- 
tive terms admitting a certain amplitude of interpreta- 
tion. What is ordinary with regard to one class of per- 
sons or a certain time, may be extraordinary if referred 
to other classes or other times. Moreover, as life, 
though among the highest, is, after all, only one of the 
goods God has given us, the obligation of not im- 
perilling it is to be measured by its due relation to other 
lawful goods. Lastly, danger of death admits of many 
degrees. It may be imminent, or it may be so remote as 
to be practically nonexistent, or it may be anything be- 
tween these two extremes. A few examples will make 
these distinctions clear. What would be but ordinary care 
with regard to so precious a life as the Pope’s, would be 
very extraordinary if bestowed upon that of a member 
of his household. What is ordinary to-day, considering 
the present state of medical science, would have been 
extraordinary a hundred years ago. To obtain eternal 
life for himself or others a man may imperil his life 
in a way that would be unlawful for one seeking 
merely worldly goods, while even for these one may 
take certain risks, provided there be a proportionally 
reasonable probability that the means he uses to escape 
death will be efficacious. A trader may ‘traffic on the 
West Coast of Africa, notwithstanding its insalubrity, 
and a miner may penetrate the wilds of Alaska in search 
of gold; for in both these cases the danger of death is 
far from being imminent, especial'y if proper precautions 
be taken. Manly sports have all an element of danger. 
Men are killed in the hunting field and on the polo 
ground ; they lose their lives in swimming and climbing 
mountains. But the comparative rareness of such acci- 
dents shows the danger to be remote; and therefore the 
goods to be obtained, honest recreation, health, the de- 
velopment of physical and moral qualities, useful not only 
to the individual, but also to society, are quite sufficient 
to justify one in incurring it. 

Among the goods all reckon great is important public 
utility. To obtain this one may expose himself to serious 
danger. About a year ago a physician left the security 
of this country to combat the plague raging in Iquique. 
He carried his life in his hands, and within a few weeks 
he fell a victim to the pestilence. No one would dream of 


calling him who risked his life to put his services and 
skill at the service of his fellows in their extreme dis- 
tress, other than a hero. So, too, those who in the how!l- 
ing tempest man the lifeboat win the praise of all. In 
the public service one may go to death mora'ly certain. 
The captain sticks to his sinking ship that passengers 
everywhere may be assured that for them the perils 
of the sea are reduced, so far as human skill and courage 
can do it, to the minimum. The soldier goes on the 
forlorn hope to save the lives of his comrades. God 
Himself tells us how worthy are such sacrifices: 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

If one be under the authority of others in those call- 
ings which involve the obligation of incurring great 
dangers for the public welfare, as the soldier, the sailor, 
the fireman, the policeman, the hospital nurse, etc., he 
need not examine whether circumstances be such as to 
warrant the exposure of his life. On the contrary their 
responsibility rests upon his superiors ; his part is to obey 
orders. 

It is unlawful to expose one’s life to grave danger 
for the sake of showing off one’s daring or dexterity. 
Hence theologians condemn such exhibitions as rope 
dancing, looping the loop, the flying trapeze and so 
forth. But they add that if, either by precautions or by 
his own skill, an individual so lessens the danger to life 
that it is no longer grave, these so far as he is con- 
cerned, are permissible. 

We may now apply these principles to aviation. The 
record of the past year shows that the number of deaths 
resulting from it bears a shocking proportion to the 
number of persons engaged. Hence these take part in 
it at the imminent risk of their lives. Can they do so 
in conscience ? 

There may be two classes of aviators ; those who study 
aviation scientifically for the public good, and those who 
make it a source of gain. The former are to be sub- 
divided into those who study it of their own initiative, 
and those, military men especially, who study it under 
orders. To answer the question with regard to the first 
class one must consider the good to be obtained and the 
possibility of reducing the danger of death. Aviation 
clearly offers no such universal good as would a'low its 
investigators to expose their lives without limit to serious 
danger. On the other hand it seems within certain limits 
to promise some utility to society, hence experimenting 
in it would be lawful, provided the risk of death can be 
reduced. It must be noted very carefully that this re- 
duction of death risk is more than a condition sine qua 
non. It is an essential element of practical aviation. It 
is not aviation but safe aviation that will confer a benefit 
on mankind. Hence safety in aviation must be the prin- 
cipal object of scientific experiments. The improving of 
the machine, rather than length and speed of flight, must 
be sought first of all. Such experimenting implies 








sobriety and method, which are to be obtained by privacy. 
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Experiments should be made, as a rule, in the presence 
of those only who are able by their scientific knowledge to 
give counsel as to what will make the art more secure. 
(f such private experimenting the motto should be that 
of all true science: “ Festina lente.” One step should 
be mad@ Before another is attempted, and the experi- 
menter should be content to go forward step by step and 
not seek strides and leaps. 

Such precautions would, in our opinion, make it lawful 
for one to engage of his own initiative in the scientific 
study of aviation. With regard to military men we re- 
mark that the utility of aviation appears more clearly 
in connection with their profession than with regard to 
the general public. Hence they are the more free to ex- 
periment in it. Moreover, as we have seen, their calling 
supposes serious danger to life for the public’s good, and 
they have to obey orders. Wherefore, though, as far as 
possible, they must use the precautions we have indicated, 
the chief responsibility for these rests upon their 
superiors. 

\s to the aviators who use the art for gain, we do not 
see how, as things are’ to-day, their practice can be ap- 
proved. Aviation is far more dangerous than rope danc- 
ing or the flying trapeze, and the constant recurrence of 
fatalities shows that the aviators neither have acquired 
the skill nor take the precautions to eliminate or lessen 
the peril. No useful end can be conceived as the result 
of their records and downward swoops and plunges, as 
the more scientific aviators admit. These and similar 
feats are undertaken only for the purpose of moving 
admiration by the skill and nerve they require. We ad- 
mit the value of skill and nerve in men with a good 
prospect of life; and if such spectacular aviation can be 
made as safe as hunting and polo, we should be glad to 
see young men exchanging the hunter and the pony for 
the monoplane and biplane. But skill and nerve in men 
at the gates of death is worthless. 

Some may think that the enormous prizes to be gained 
by such feats justify one in exposing his life to im- 
But this is not so. There is no proportion 
between the two. Moreover the means used to collect 
the money for the prizes, as well as to give them, is un- 
lawful. The Aviation Meet has become a speculation. 
Spectators to furnish the funds have to be attracted. The 
performances, therefore, must be spectacular. In this 
each meeting must surpass its predecessor. The conse- 
quence is a steady rise in fatalities which cannot be 


minent peril. 


justified. 

The promoting of such meetings is to be looked upon 
in the same light as the performing in them. Whether 
the spectators individually are to be blamed is not so 
clear. \s things are at present few will give much 
thought to their responsibility, and one here and there led 
to the spectacle by curiosity neither encourages it by his 
presence nor would his absence tend to prevent it. An 
exception should, however, be made when the spectator 
is a person of great social importance. 








One word may be added of great practical utility. The 
aviators of the first class are obliged, according to the 
danger incurred, to put themselves in a state of grace. 
No one may take a definite risk of eternal death. 
Hence, should they fall into sin they must regain the 
grace of God by confession if possible, if not by a perfect 
act of contrition before attempting a flight. If they do 
this they wil] not be likely to go very far wrong in ‘the 
matter of exposing themselves to danger. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Child Welfare Exhibit 


A tablet on the Seventy-First Regiment armory at 
Park avenue and East Thirty-fourth street, New York 
City, tells us that the regiment was organized in 1852, that 
its home was destroyed by fire in 1902,and rebui:t in 1904. 
The armory, like its fellows in different parts of the city, 
is deeply significant of the power which the Empire 
State holds in reserve yet always in readiness to main- 
tain the peace and dignity of “ the people of the State of 
New York, by the grace of God, free and independent.” 
Spruce-looking young militiamen in their trim fatigue 
uniforms are at the ponderous iron-bound gates; but, 
as if to reassure the timid visitor, they have laid aside, 
as far as possible, the sternness of military life and are 
now wholly intent upon doing the honors to their guests. 
As the gates swing open to admit us, we see that the 
great drill hall has been transformed. Martial emblems 
are conspicuously absent; the place has been temporarily 
given over to another and more modern kind of war- 
fare—a warfare which, we fondly hope, will lessen the 
likelihood that the national guard of the State shall 
be called upon to go through in dreadful earnest the 
military maneuvers that so delight us on festive occa- 
sions. 

As we enter the court, a group of statuary, “ Earth 
sound ” stares us in the face. We know the story; we 
have seen it in flesh and blood with all its bitter realities ; 
those who have discharged the duties of the pastoral 
office know that the artist, Mr. Louis Potter, has ex- 
pressed in cold, unfeeling stone the life of toil and suffer- 
ing that is the lot of many of earth’s creatures. A 
stalwart man, bowed under his own burden, tries to lend 
some aid to his helpmate, laden like him with the sor- 
rows of living; and a little child, too young to know 
the grim realities of life, already bends his neck in fated 
anticipation of the cares to come. The group portrays 
the hopeless drudgery of the patient ox, the long-suffer- 
ing camel, without a suggestion of hope for better things. 
“Earth Bound ” they are, in very truth. . 

The New York Child Welfare Committee, after over 
a year spent in investigating the condition of children in 
the metropolis, have prepared this exhibit, to bring be- 
fore the eyes of the busy or the thoughtless what has 
been seen and learned of the short and simple annals of 
the poor, what has already been accomplished towards 
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relieving their lot, what it is proposed to do in the way 
of further betterment. Our city readers may very profit- 
ably visit the exhibit, which remains open daily until 
February 12, for statistics are dry and descriptions are 
dull when compared with the appeal to the eye which is 
made by charts, diagrams, photographs, landscapes re- 
produced in miniature, and the actual presence of ob- 
jects connected with the work. But our friends at a 
distance can gather at least some notion of the exhibit’s 
educative value for the business and the professional 
man, for him who is interested in social and charitable 
works, and for every well-wisher of his country and his 
neighbor. 

The exhibits are arranged round three sides of the 
great hall, leaving the centre free for exercises in 
calisthenics, folk dances and the like, which are given at 
stated hours by children of some of the public schools 
and other institutions. Leaving the oppressively solemn 
“Earth Bound” group on our right and visiting the 
booths in order, we come to the first exhibit, which 
should prove attractive to young housekeepers or to 
those who contemplate such a venture. A three-room 
flat is shown completely furnished, with list of articles 
and prices, the cost of the furniture amounting to $105; 
then are displayed suitable garments with details of the 
goods, workmanship and cost, the practical conclusion 
being that for the proper maintenance of a family of 
five, as prices range in New York City, an annual in- 
come of not less than $900 is required. Samples of goods 
sold as “all wool,” but composed of from one-half to 
two-thirds cotton, suggest a demand that, as oleomar- 
garine and imitation jams must be truly labeled, in the 
interest of the purchaser, so dress goods, for the same 
good reason, should bear a certificate of the material of 
which they are woven. 

We are so absurdly old-fashioned, unprogressive, and 
stubbornly attached to antiquated ideals that, even in the 
light of latter-day progress, we fail to comprehend the 
advisability or the propriety of discussing before a mixed 
assemblage certain questions of hygiene and prophylaxis 
which, though they have an important bearing on the 
welfare of the human family, may be as untimely and 
unhelpful as a lecture on conic sections delivered to the 
primer class. Our best schools put forward “ individual 
instruction’ as one of their chief claims to patronage. 

“ Buy in quantity or by weight ” is an admonition con- 
spicuously posted in the “ Health” exhibit. And among 
the cogent reasons given is that rice costs ten cents a 
pound, but the popular “ puffed rice,” as supplied in 
packages, is sold at the rate of thirty-one cents a pound, 
which makes the “ puffing” a very dear process. In the 
humble home, where the spider and the frying-pan are 
the chief articles of kitchen furniture, it will be hard to 
follow the precept, “ No fried foods for children;” and 
children of all social conditions may well look glum on 
reading the further warning, “ Pickles, cakes and candy 
are harmful to children.” 





The exhibit of “ Street Activities” begins with the 
alarming placard, “ 717 arrests of children in one month,” 
truly a scandalous showing; but we feel relieved when 
we note that one-half the arrests were for such heinous 
offences as playing ball and “cat,” and only twenty- 
three for that seductive form of gambling known to the 
youthful New Yorker as “ shooting craps.” Since play- 
grounds are so few and so far apart, we approve of 
the suggestion that on certain side streets traffic be sus- 
pended for some hours a day, and that children be per- 
mitted to play in them, when moving vehicles are 
absent. What if a few window panes are broken? Let 
the city replace them, as it makes good any damage that 
its servants happen to do. We fancy that the only 
effective way to keep a boy from playing would be to 
tie him hand and foot and, as a further precaution, to 
put him in a barrel with a weighted cover; for, as long 
as he has the free use of his limbs, he must move about, 
whether among pedestrians or swiftly-moving vehicles, 
he doesn’t stop to think, but move he must. 

Chiefly for the entertainment of boys in long trousers, 
New York counts seven hundred so-called “ clubs,” said 
to be, in large measure, the advanced grade of the corner 
“gang” of a handful of urchins under the leadership 
of some local bully. Two hundred and ten of these 
“clubs ”’ hold their meetings in saloon halls; and four 
hundred and seventy-five of the whole number congregate 
under roofs where strong drink is sold. This is a bad 
enough showing for the voters of 1912 or 1916; but the 
five hundred dance halls, two-thirds of which are in 
“ unwholesome ” places, are a far greater menace to the 
public welfare. How to remedy the evil? The com- 
mittee answers, “ Exclude children who are unattended, 
prevent the sale of intoxicants, make the proprietor re- 
sponsible for the physical and moral conditions of his 
place.” 

It will come as a distinct shock to the stranger within 
our gates to learn from the big placards that girls under 
sixteen are forbidden to sell newspapers on the streets 
and in public places, and that children under sixteen are 
forbidden to peddle on the streets. Either the city has 
an army of dwarfs or the regulation is a dead letter. 
Photographs of home workers, where even little children 
are busily employed eking out the pitifully insufficient 
family income, prompt us to ask with the committee 
what can be accomplished in the way of remedial legisla- 
tion. And the answer is indicated on the placard. It is 
a series of big interrogation points. 

But it is now time for one of the conferences; for the 
committee, not satisfied with the more than eloquent 
charts and diagrams and photographs, have enlisted the 
cooperation of social students and workers who, every 
afternoon and evening, impart to attentive and interested 
listeners, the fruits of their own research and labors in 
behalf of that precious but little understood resource of 


the Republic, the Child. 
H. J. Swirt, s.j. 
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‘‘The Hymn of International Peace ”’ 


We fear there is a misunderstanding between Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and the gentlemen whom he has re- 
cently authorized to make war upon war. The director- 
ate of the Carnegie Peace Foundation issued, January 6, 
an official summary of their plan of campaign: 


“Work for the advancement of peace, as provided 
by the Carnegie fund, may consist first, in propaganda by 
speech and in writing; second, investigations into the 
cause, nature and effects of war; third, the development 
of international law; fourth, the development and en- 
couragement of international congresses; fifth, the pro- 
motion of international courts, arbitral, judicial, or both; 
sixth, the publication of new material, as well as the re- 
printing of the classics.” 


Accompanying this pronouncement is a “ Hymn of 


International Peace,” written by a professor who is a 
pensioner on another Carnegie foundation, in the metre 
of “ America.” We are informed that Mr. Carnegie 
prefers this composition to the popular anthem, and had 
several thousand copies distributed the same day on 


which his peace directors issued their statement. Both 


were published together, but they lie not down in har- 
mony as befits twin children of peace. Thus runs the 
pacific War-song of the grand campaign which is to usher 
in the Golden Age: 
“Two empires by the sea, 
Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith, we claim, 
One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


“ What deeds our fathers wrought, 
What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record, 
Now vengeful passion cease, 
Come, victories of peace, 
Nor hate, nor pride’s caprice, 
Unsheath the sword 


“Though deep the sea, and wide, 
"Twixt rea'm and realm, its tide 
Binds strand to strand. 

So be the gulf between, 

Gray coasts and islands green, 

With bonds of peace serene 
And friendship spanned, 


“ Now may the God above, 
Guard the dear land we love, 
Both east and west. 
l.et love more fervent glow, 
\s peaceful ages go, 
And strength yet stronger grow, 
Blessing and _ blest.” 
Passing the metrical merits of the anthem, a 
matter of no slight importance in the poesy of peace, 
we will merely consider how its sentiments harmonize 


ver 


with the benevolent project which its voucher has founded 








and financed. The very first verse strikes a jarring note, 
and throughout there is manifest discord between the 
Founder’s poetry and his Foundation’s prose. The di- 
rectorate aims to establish peace universally, or at least 
throughout the European continent—‘“ the war debt of 
Europe,” opens their preamble and “ international” ap- 
pears thrice in the outline of procedure—but their patron 
limits his aspirations to 


“Two Empires by the sea, 
Two nations great and free.” 


: 
Who these may be we are not told, but we have clues to 
their identity: Many nations might claim to be great, 
free, sea-washed, and monotheistic, and several pairs, 
e.g. Spain and Argentina, are also one in race and faith 
and tongue; but there is only one brace of “ empires 
by the sea” whose common tongue is the language of the 
lyric. One of them consists of “ Is'ands green,” which 
might mean Japan, but as the Japanese do not speak 
English it is, we assume, the United States and England 
which must be “spanned with bonds of peace serene.” 
The fact that they are already “the dear land we love 
both east and west” would imply that the spanning is 
accomplished, but this, we take it, is a poetic license. 

The purport of the hymn should greatly hamper the 
directorate, whose program demands peace among all 
nations, all at least who are strong enough to break it. 
Their difficulties begin, but do not end, at home. “ One 
race” is, we presume, the more or less indeterminate 
Anglo-Saxon, a term which fits England loosely, but can- 
not find acceptance in the United States as ethnologically 
sound or internationally suitable. We have some eight 
or ten millions of German and about the same of Irish 
blood, practically unmixed, and still larger millions in 
whom German and Irish blood predominate, who are 
“one race’’ with the Anglo-Saxon, nor wish to be 
so labe’ed. They are not likely to introduce the hymn 
at Saengerfests or Gaelic Feisanna. 

Nor will their present or future acquisition of English 
transform into Anglo-Saxons the millions of Poles, and 
other Slavs; of Italians, Jews, Swedes, French, Dutch, 
etc., not to mention some ten million citizens of African 
descent. Even the Scotch-Irish and Scotch unhyphenated 
cannot, if they would, prove their claim to the desig- 
nation. There is much English blood in the United 
States, but chiefly in dilution with other bloods which have 
absorbed it; less than a third of our people possess any, 
and those of purely English descent scarcely exceed a 
million. These, excepting, perhaps, some “Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution,” are satisfied to be plain 
Americans. The patient hand of time may yet fuse us 
into a new ethnological unit, but meanwhile the com- 
ponents have their diverse passions, interests, and racial 
traits which can only be accentuated by letting “ fame 


record 


not 


“What deeds our fathers wrought, 
What battles we have fought.” 
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The Poles recently unrolled the records of a battle 
their countrymen had won centuries ago, with the result 
that many good Americans of the b'ood of the vanquished 
were stirred to angry protest. The impassioned appeal 
of “ The Star Spangled Banner ” still wakes a thrill, and 
Celt and Saxon will not soon regard “the deeds their 
fathers wrought ” with like emotion. Even a lyric plea 
for an exclusive alliance with England will not lure our 
German-Americans into advising the Kaiser to bare his 
mailed fist and dismantle his Dreadnoughts. Moreover, 
one of “the islands green,” not being of “ one race, one 
faith” nor quite of “one tongue” with the other, will 
not enter into the compact on the same terms, and de- 
mands preliminary “bonds of peace” before it enters 
into any. <A ten million dollar gift to an Irish parlia- 
ment might possibly help to span, if not the Atlantic 
Ocean, at least the Irish Sea, 

But were Sandy Hook linked in friendship to Cape 
Clear and Holyhead, this would not span “the gulf be- 
tween’ Mr. Carnegie and the directorate. They would 
bind all lands and strands in universal peace ; he, strangely 
overlooking the Pacific, sees but one ocean binding one 
strand to ours. He is treading dangerous ground. He 
is in a way a more public character than Commander 
Sims; and his limitation of the peace propaganda to an 
alliance between two nations that have warships might 
well be regarded as a threat to other nations and subject 
him to a public reprimand on the yacht Carnegie or the 
parapets of Skibo. 

Playing with peace has its serious aspects. Peace 
among nations is eminently desirable when it results 
from the elimination of international injustice; but when 
it is forced by a combination of powerful nations, strong 
enough to suppress the protests of the weak, it may 
become an evil more direful than war. Peoples have 
been ruined or impoverished by the bloodless wars of 
commerce. There is not much choice between strangu- 
lation and blood letting; and it is quite conceivable that 
an International Peace Trust could more effectually 
strangle a nation than war could exterminate it. 

True peace cannot be effected by external processes. 
These can help, but as long as greed and selfishness per- 
sist in the individual and the aggregate, so long will 
treaties and conventions be regarded as little more than 
a tactical convenience. To the grasping, the selfish, the 
wilful doers of evil, Christ, the Prince of Peace, brought 
“not peace but the sword.” Peace on earth is to men 
of good will; and the test of good will is the observance 
of the Commandments, interpreted in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The charity which this spirit 
implies is universal, unlimited by race or tongue. Over- 
leaping all accidental differences it embraces all men, 
solely because they form one common brotherhood in the 
sonship of God. When a thousand years ago the nascent 
nations of Europe were struggling into civilization their 
wars and feuds were arrested or ended by the Truce of 
God which the monks of Cluny established and the Roman 








Pontiffs proclaimed throughout Christendom. It is only 
a Truce of God, accepted by all peoples, that will ever 
establish universal peace. M. KENNY, S.J. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Majesty ’’ of the Law 


It has been estimated that in the United States divorces 
as compared with marriages are at the ratio of 1 to 12. 
The same estimate gives the State of Missouri a ratio 
of 1 to 8; and Kansas City, a ratio of 1 to 4. We call 
to mind one day of the past year on which seventy 
divorces were issued in the city of St. Louis. We 
call to mind another day on which six or eight courts 
were set going in the city of St. Louis to catch up with 
the divorces at a speed of about thirty minutes a case. 

All this is under the sanction and protection of what 
is called the “law.” It is a misnomer, of course, applied 
to a printed “ statute” in which “ legislators”’ assume 
jurisdiction over the divine law, natural and positive, 
and accord the name of marriage to adultery and suc- 


’ 


cessive bigamy. 

The other day, an opera was produced in St. Louis. 
The writer of the play was a man whose name should 
not be pronounced in a decent family. The theme of the 
play was incest. The presentation was literally foul. 
Any one of the three counts should have warned away 
those who had a regard for the public repute of their 
morals. The play had been refused entrance into other’ 
cities, and the daily press had characterized it to the full 
extent of its depravity. Yet St. Louis made a society 
event of “ Salome.” It was in the same Coliseum where 
Dr. Cook had been awarded ten thousand dollars for 
the first demonstration of the. North Pole,—a transition 
from imagination of the coldest spot to actual presence 
in the purlieus of the hottest. 

We are not so much as insinuating that St. Louis and 
Kansas City have more sins per caput than other cities. 
Their names have fallen in here as a purely accidental 
illustration of the paradox of the majesty of the law. We 
should not wish to give occasion to the expression of 
sanctimonious hypocrisy on the part of any other munici- 
pality. We believe, in fact, that the good people of all 
the great cities, generally, are better to-day than they were 
a year ago. And the bad,—they have gone the way that 
all flesh had gone when Noah was building the Ark, and 
they have, moreover, called in the laboratories of science 
to add new crimes that were not known in the days of the 
giants and of the daughters of men. 

Indeed, the line is being drawn more and more de- 
finitely between the angel and the beast. Man is a little 
less than the angels. He is an angel soul that has been 
given charge of an animal body,—to such extent that all 
the life of that body is derived from the vitalizing power 
of the spiritual soul. If the man lives up to the dignity 
of his spiritual nature which constitutes him a responsible 
being, his life is little less than that of the angels. If 
he devotes the energy of his soul-sovereignty to the 
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exaggeration of the animal instincts, he becomes, therein, 
a great deal lower than the beast. 

Between the two kinds of life in society, the line is 
being drawn with greater definiteness every day. The 
man on the street will tell you. The girl in the shop will 
tell you. We do not enter into the causes. We are 
deploring circumstances from which some may take oc- 
casion to suspect that, after all, law is of such a nature 
that it may be duly employed in suppressing the angel 
and promoting the beast. 

Again, it is occasionally thought politic to give an ex- 
hibition of zeal in the execution of a law. The success 
of such exhibit depends largely on precision, the index 
of efficiency. And precision in execution requires a pre- 
viously well-defined interpretation of the statute. If 
there be, for instance, a statute against gambling and 
gaming, a keen interpretation of it, with broad discrimina- 
tion, might be like this: When the newsboy, to relieve 
the strain of shouting and of hopping on cars, tosses his 
own honestly-earned penny with a member of his pro- 
fession, in the shadow of the stock-exchange, he is clearly 
a transgressor. When the man upstairs, by well designed 
wagers, can succeed in creating panics and booms, and 
then by buying the stock he has depreciated and by 
fraudulently selling paper for its weight in gold, can 
possess himself of the earnings of the poor, he is an 
operator, or a promoter. The interpretation being made, 
the law can be let fall with very solemn precision upon the 
newsboy. 

Not to change the scene, there are in the Common- 
wealth of Missouri, statutes against gambling, gaming, 
lotteries. Now, once upon a time, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, there came to the ears of the custodian of the order 
of a certain municipality, rumors of an illegal enterprise 
that was already well upon its way. Unfortunately, it 
was under the auspices of most estimable ladies who 
would not go to “ Salome,” who had families which they 
cared for, who employed their leisure in works of 
charity,—the clothing of the poor, the comforting of 
the sick, the sheltering of forgotten waifs. Sometimes, 
however, as may befall even the just, to have an hour 
of recreation with their husbands and sons and daughters, 
they gave what they called a kleine euchre. The euchre 
was advertised to the patrons as “ progressive.” The 
game was for prizes,—an umbrella, a clock, an electric 
iron, a lamp, a cigar-holder, pipes, steins, and other things 
of daily interest. The participants, themselves, donated 
the articles, and then paid twenty-five cents a piece for 
the privilege of playing for their own property. When 
they had had their amusement, the money received was 
given to the poor. Now, it was the discovery of a pro- 
ject of this character that caused word thereof to be sent 
in to headquarters. Whereupon, word was forthwith 
sent out from headquarters to the principals.that the 
euchre was a delictum, and that the perpetrators would be 
visited with the penalties provided for by law. 

Well, the ladies were very law-abiding. Yet they did 








not wish to forego the opportunity of having at least the 


luxury of a general conversazione. So, fathers and 
mothers and very eligible daughters and sober, in- 
dustrious sons, all came flocking to the rendezvous for 
the delictum. Cards were not distributed. Instead, huge 
bowls of peanuts were placed upon the tables. Each 
mamma, from her own head-gear, supplied the papa with 
the necessary barb of steel. Each fraulein presented her 
luckiest hat-pin to her favorite swain for his lance in the 
tourney. Then, whilst the dives of the city were in 
bloom, and whiskey and money and cards were on the 
tables of clubs, and licentious shows were corrupting the 
morals of youth under “ licence” of the law, the emis- 
saries of justice advanced into the rendezvous, 

Not so much as a glance was bestowed upon their 
majesty. Knights and ladies all were busy stabbing away 
at the bowls, bringing out rows of the popular edible 
impaled upon their weapons. The victors progressed 
from table to table. The successes were reckoned up. 
The prizes were awarded. The floor was cleared. The 
hat-pins were restored with ceremony as having been the 
pledge for the first number—and the little dance began. 

The law was paralyzed. The interpretation had been 
made so as to prevent the gaming which is done by the 
playing of tricks in euchre and by using, to the same 
end of hazard, pieces of paste-board adorned with por- 
traits of certain kings and queens by very old masters. 
It had not been contemplated that the revised gambling 
statutes of Missouri would be called into interpretation 
over a bag of roasted vegetables. The envoys them- 
selves were powerless to improvise an interpretation. 
Notwithstanding their acquaintance with the vegetable 
element of the game, there was the hat-pin! It would 
have been unjust to expect them to interpret it. They 
had no data in their legal experience. They were obliged 
by the law itself to wear short hair and an impenetrable 
toque. 

On the stroke of eleven the pianist struck up the 
triumphal homeward march. The families filed out with 
pipe and iron and stein. Perhaps the divisions halted a 
little longer than usual at the parting of the ways. But 
all soon reached their homes and said their prayers and 
went to bed. 

The orgies and debauchery of the metropolis went on 
through the night undisturbed as though the peace of 
the commonwealth had not been threatened; and it was 
only in the morning journals that the citizens learned how 
narrowly they had escaped the infection of the kleine 
euchre. WILLIAM POLAND, S.J. 


Trades Unions in England 


A change will be introduced into British political life 
at an early stage of the coming session of Parliament, 
by the enactment of a law for the payment of members 
of the House of Commons. It is understood that Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal will be that all members, not in re- 
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ceipt of official salaries or of the pensions allotted to 
ex-cabinet ministers, will receive a salary of £500 a 
year. Ministerial salaries and pensions now amount to 
about £112,000 a year. To provide for the payment of 
members on the proposed scale, rather more than £300,- 
000 will have to be voted in addition in the annual 
estimates. 

Centuries ago members were often paid by the con- 
stituencies that elected them, but this practice was even 
then optional and disappeared completely as it became 
easy to find men to give their services freely, either out 
of public spirit or for the sake of the indirect advantage 
derived from membership of the House of Commons. 
There has always been a strong feeling against the pay- 
ment of members, largely through fear that the system 
would tend to the multiplication of the lower professional 
politicians, men of the “ carpet-bagger ” type. Probably 
there is not much real ground for this fear. The money- 
seeking professional exists already, in the form of the 
member who wishes to write M. P. after his name, in 
order to figure as the well-paid director of half-a-dozen 
mining or rubber companies. And payment of members 
will have the undoubted gain of making it possible for 
poor men of talent to hold a seat in the House without 
becoming the salaried units of some group paid by an 
outside organization. 

Mr. Asquith has taken this step for the sake of the 
Labor Party. The Osborne judgment has made it im- 
possible any longer for them to keep their political war- 
chest supplied by levies on the Trades Union funds. 
There was an outcry for the reversal of the judgment 
by legislation, but no English Government could thus 
override the action of the King’s judges, and the most 
Mr. Asquith could promise was that he would legalize 
the use of the Trades Union organization for raising 
voluntary subscriptions for political purposes. Evi- 
dently the Labor leaders had not very sanguine hopes 
of sufficient funds being found in this way, and they 
have welcomed the further concession of payment of 
members, which will leave only election expenses to be 
provided by the voluntary levies. 

Quite apart from the crisis produced by the Osborne 
judgment, the year that closes to-day has been a difficult 
time for British Trades Unionism. There are unpleasant 
signs of a breaking away from the prudent lines on 
which the organizations have worked for many years. 
There is a growing spirit of discontent and indiscipline 
in the ranks of the Unions. Three important strikes 
this year, that on the North Eastern Railway, that of 
the Boilermakers in the north, and that of the colliery 
works in South Wales were carried through in defiance 
of the Trades Union leaders and officials. In all! three 
cases existing agreements, arrived at by the Unions, 
were broken up at the call of local agitators, and in 
South Wales the Socialists took the control of the move- 
ment and encouraged the men to organized violence and 
terrorism. 





This is a feature of the industrial situation that is full 
of danger. It used to be a solid gain to be able to refer 
a trade dispute to a joint conference of representative 
employers and Trade Union officials for settlement, with 
the assurance that the Union could and would enforce 
the disciplined acceptance by the men of the decision ar- 
rived at. Strikes were coming to be regarded as old- 
fashioned and needless weapons, and conciliation and 
compromise were the fashion. But a compromise or an 
agreement is of little use if there is no means of en- 
forcing its observance, and the experience of the past 
year shows that the Unions are losing their grip of their 
members and that discipline is not what it was. 

This is partly the result of the continual attacks of the 
Socialist teachers of the workers on the older and more 
conservative traditions of Trade Unionism. Some of the 
propagandists of Socialism are openly hostile to Trades 
Unions, Cooperative Societies—in a word to every or- 
ganization that enables the workers to help themselves 
instead of looking forward to the Socialist Utopia in 
which the “ State” will help and regulate everybody. 
This is why the Socialists oppose every plan of profit- 
sharing with employers. During the South Wales strike 
Mr. Blatchford, in his paper the Clarion, poured un- 
limited abuse upon the Trades Unions and their policy. 
“ Their leaders,” he said, “ have become veritable slaves 
of conciliation. The word ‘strike’ invariably afflicts 
them with cold sweats and involuntary shivers. They 
frankly loathe strikes. After some secret conference an 
‘agreement’ is reached. The capitalist returns to his 
easy chair with a knowing smile, and the Labor leader 
carves his cutlet in the hope that his drilled idiots will 
keep step.” Another Socialist called on the boilermakers 
not to allow their leaders to agree to act as the “ police 
of the masters,” when the employers, who had met the 
partial strike with a lock-out, asked, not unreasonably, 
that a condition of resuming work should be that men 
should be penalized by the Union if they again struck 
work in a yard without notice and against Union orders. 

But these Socialist gentry are obviously only too anx- 
ious to fish in troubled waters. It was no love for the 
worker but mere hate for the employer that inspired the 
Socialist leaders of the abortive South Wales strike to 
organize violent mobs to attack the pumping stations, 
so as to flood and permanently damage the mines. The 
whole strike became largely a political affair, as dis- 
tinguished from the purely industrial strike; and the 
political strike, as it has been seen in France, appears 
likely to be introduced into England. So far these strikes 
have ended in failure and loss, but the average Socialist 
agitator is quite satisfied. They are preliminary skirm- 
ishes—rehearsals and drills for the “ general strike” of 
which he dreams as the up-to-date twentieth century 
form of civil war and revolution. If meanwhile the 
worker is a loser, it cannot be helped, and after all if he 
is worse off he will more readily listen to denunciations 
of the “ capitalist tyrants and exploiters.” A. H. A. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 
JAMAICA’s NEw CATHEDRAL, 


It will be remembered that on Monday, January 14, 
1907, most of Kingston, Jamaica, was destroyed by an, 
earthquake and all of our churches, schools and institu- 
tions were included in the list of buildings which were 
wrecked. Four strenuous years of begging and toiling 
and building have succeeded, and now almost the last 
to be replaced, but on a new and more favorable site, 
adjacent to St. George’s College, is the cathedral. There- 
fore this faraway island of the Caribbean is just now all 
excitement over the near prospect of the dedication of 
our new cathedral of the Ho'y Trinity. 

It is a concrete structure in the Byzantine style with a 
glorious dome which singles it out as the most conspicu- 
ous object in the approach to Kingston by sea. Mr. 
\lmirall of New York City is the architect. Organ and 
altars are the gifts of three wealthy Catholics, and 
brother Schroen, S.J., has surpassed himself in the 
beautiful frescoes which are the wonder of the island. 
Bishop Collins has certainly spared nothing in carrying 
out his resolution to erect a fitting temple of divine wor- 
ship. On Sunday, February 5th, the dedication will take 
place in the presence of visiting bishops and priests, and 
three days of church functions will follow. Father 
Shealy, S | _of New York City, is expected to preach the 
dedication sermon. 

With this month of January begins in certain parts 
of Jamaica compulsory education, or rather the attempt 
to introduce it, begins. And principally with a view to 
this, school boards have been inaugurated in Kingston, 
Falmouth and Lucea. The membership of these boards 
consists of twelve, six of whom are elected by the man- 
agers of schools. Out of the thirty-one Kingston schools 
on the government list, we Catholics have eleven, and 
in: the voting for the Kingston school boards, our man- 
agers united in the choice of their six candidates. The 
result was that without really intending to go so far, we 
secured the entire elective representation of the schools, 
as the votes of other managers were scattered too much 
to give any single candidate of theirs a number even 
equal to ours. This of course occasioned much criticism 
and some dissatisfaction on the part of those who in ail 
likelihood had looked on the board as one more means 
of crippling the Catholics. 

The meetings, however, which have taken place must 
have served te allay their fears of our taking undue ad- 
vantage of what has happened, for so far absolute har- 
mony has prevailed between the Catholic and Protestant 
halves of the membership and seems likely to continue 
as long as religious differences are kept in the back- 
ground. Although present educational legislation in 
Jamaica contemplates the ultimate introduction of the 
national or undenominational system, it especially stipu- 
lates that in the event of that introduction, Catholics are 





to be exempted from it on account of their religious con- 
victions and allowed to retain the denominational schools 
now on the government list. There are some bigots here 
who are chafing under this exemption granted to Catholics 
and the presence of six Catholics in the Kingston School 
Board for the next three years will go far in spite of 
hostile efforts, towards conserving and even improving 
our school interests. Patrick F, X. Mutry, s.J. 
Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 5, 1911. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Religious Problem in Japan 
V. | 
Wuatr Catruorics Must Do. 


An urgent necessity in our work is the early estab- 
lishment of a good Catholic Press Association. Historical 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations published regarding 
the Church should be promptly answered. We missioners 
ought to have a supply of handy booklets presenting the 
apologetic arguments which prove the necessity of one 
religion, and the evidences making clear that this one 
religion is the Catholic. We ought to have books to p‘ace 
in the hands of the Japanese, which will bring them to 
recognize the service done by the Church in the spread 
of civilization and learning throughout the world, as 
well as the immense help she is lending in every line of 
social reform undertaken to banish the evils burdening 
our humanity. Above all manuals of instruction are 
needed in which the spirit of the Church’s téachings in 
reference to the duties of citizens is fully outlined; in 
which it is shown that loyal! fidelity to the ruler of one’s 
country, patriotism, and obedience to the law are taught 
to be virtues binding in conscience; in which it is fully 
explained, how being necessarily “ universal,” the Catholic 
Church can be and is in the best sense “ national.” 
Writers of such brochures and pamphlets will have or- 
ganized a work of first importance and of incalculable 
usefulness; clearing away the obscuring mists of preju- 
dice they will prepare the way for the flooding light of 
Catholic truth. The Japanese, be it understood, are pro- 
digious readers. Now experience affirms that missionary 
efforts among a peop'e must be guided by our knowledge 
of that people’s characteristics and, above all, must be 
proportioned to its measure of progress in the refining 
arts of civilization. Dealing with the Japanese then, it 
is well to have ever in mind that their eagerness to read 
and learn has made them the most cultured race of 
heathendom to-day. The helps of scholarships and an 
attractive persuasiveness in the exposition of the truth 
we may bring to them, are vitally needed in every mission 
enterprise undertaken among them. 

To be sure the organization of a Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation will not be “ the work of a day or a week or the 
pastime of children.” It suggests its own difficulties. 
Foremost alas! among them is the ever present lack of the 
necessary funds. And yet is it quite true that we mis- 
sionaries must give over so needful a project because 
we are hampered by the pinch of poverty? We have the 
right to call upon our friends at home and “ many 
hands make light work.” There’ are many Catholics in 
America and in Germany, whom God has blessed with 
ample means. Can we doubt that there are those among 
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them, who live in the consciousness of the duty of stew- 
ardship such blessing implies, and who will heed the in- 
spiration God may send them to aid in the establishment 
of a work so essential to the missions of Japan? If there 
be need of good example to stimulate their sacrifice, I 
might remind them of what their French coreligionists 
have done in this direction. 

The French missioners have been enabled through 
their assistance to found an institution already achieving 
excellent success. Scholarly compatriots of distinguished 
name at home, for some time now, have been writing 
books and brochures and pamphlets of the kind I 
described above, ail dealing with the principal actual ques- 
tions of the day. Trained helpers here in Japan translate 
their works into Japanese, and the missionaries are sup- 
plied with copies of these translations, to be carried along 
on their mission tours for free distribution chiefly among 
students and to circulating libraries. | Unhappily, the 
means at the disposal of those in charge of the enterprise 
make it quite impossible to issue more than 3 or 4 book- 
lets a year—still they have inaugurated the useful work! 
Why cannot skilled and capable Catholics in America 
and Germany be aroused to do for us a similar service? 
Why cannot our wealthy feilow believers be led to con- 
tribute from the abundance God has given them the 
monies that may be needed to build up a “ Press Fund,” 
of which we missioners might avail ourselves to use 
such productions to the spread of God’s great glory? 
May my suggestion open to them a new field of thought! 

A second imperative charge laid upon the Catholic 
missions in Japan is the care of orphaned little ones. In 
the course of the years which I have spent in this land, 
the conviction has been ever growing with me that the 
success of the mission activity displayed in this most im- 
portant of all mission districts of the world to-day de- 
pends, | would say almost absolutely, on the founding of 
a home for orphans.-: The reasons leading up to this con- 
viction | may briefly summarize, as follows: 

(1) As conditions are just now in this island kingdom, 
it seems certain that no general trend towards the Church 
may be looked for ;—there will be conversions, but these 
will occur among adults and will be individual or one by 
one. Of course I look for a glorious future for the 
Church in Japan; but no one may forecast how long our 
present unconsoling state will endure. Through the op- 
portunity assured us in the conduct of homes for orphans, 
we may hasten the dawn of the better day. Children 
finding an asylum therein, without exception wil! be Cath- 
They will receive a thoroughly Catholic training 
and education. They will later form ties, which will lead 
to the development of strong Catholic families. And the 
natural increase of such families will soon assure to us 
the foundation stones of strong Catholic parishes and 
communities. 

(2) In the supposition that the Catholic re‘igion makes 
that progress which we hope and pray for in Japan, 
then it is clear that we shall need the assistance of a 
numerous body of native catechists and of native priests. 
Native workers in the field will better understand than 
we the spirit of the people; they will appreciate more 
readily than we foreigners the “ Time Spirit” and the 
prevailing tendencies of their own race; they, and only 
they. can hope to find full success in the field of the press ; 
the Japanese want to be instructed by their own teachers. 
Europe, and I may add America as well, can hardly be 
relied upon for the large number of missionaries sure 
to be needed for the work, once the crisis that now faces 
the forces ‘aboring here will have arrived,—and this ar- 
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As I wrote in my 
last letter the present indubitably greater strength of 
Protestantism over Catholicism here is due to the large 
corps of excellently trained native auxiliaries, catechists. 
and preachers it controls ;—to the 2,520 Protestant mis- 
sion helpers we can oppose but 325 trained native auxil- 


rival may be looked for at any time. 


iaries. These auxiliaries render best service and they 
are especially employed in the work of instruction and of 
publication. It is this fact which impelled me, after the 
experience of one year in my mission district, to open a 
school for catechists, which I hope to see grow into a 
seminary for native priests. My one,great difficulty has 
been to secure a proper number of pupils for my school. 
The number of Catholics in the empire is still very small; 
the diocese in which I am working, and it is territorially 
a vast one, counts a few over four thousand souls. A 
young lad, who has completed his high school course, 
finds little to impel him to matriculate in our school, as 
he can with less labor fit himse’f in the state schools for 
a position in life offering him attractions nowise con- 
tained in the experience of a missionary priest. The 
only alternative suggesting itself to me is the advantage 
I shall find in conditions existing in an orphanage. The 
number of homeless and abandoned children in Japan 
is large, especially now immediately after our war with 
Russia, when so many wives, made widows during that 
conflict, find it impossible to support unaided the little 
ones left with them. Among these I shall have litt’e fear 
not to find a considerable proportion of talented children, 
who, in the surroundings of a Catholic home and train- 
ing, will easily turn their thoughts to the consecration 
of themselves to God’s service either in my school for 
catechists or in my seminary. But there is a third reason, 
far weightier than either of these two mentioned. 

(3) The schools in Japan are by law strictly unsec- 
tarian. The missioners are allowed to open schools and 
colleges, and there is no great difficu'ty in securing the 
governmental license to teach and the recognition of their 
schools without which it were a use‘ess thing to open 
schools. This obtained, however, they are obliged by law 
to abstain from all mention of religion during the regular 
hours of class. As will be understood such a limitation 
put upon them minimizes to a degree the influence the 
missionary teacher may exert upon ‘his pupils. An en- 
tirely different experience would be that of the teacher 
in a Catholic orphan home. No obstac’es would stand in 
the way of his imparting a training thorougnly Catholic 
in its every detail, 

JoHANN WElIG, S.V.D. 


Argentina’s New President 


Buenos Artres, Noy. 8, 1910. 

Since my last letter to AMerRIcA things have been hap- 
pening in these parts. Among other things we have hac 
the long-looked for change of government. Dr. 
Figueroa Alcorta has left the Casa Rosada and Dr. 
Roque Saenz Pejia reigns in his stead. After the change 
had taken place things came to light that, whilst capable 
of uncharitable interpretation, did not by any means tend 
to make the initial days of the President’s period happy: 
days. The first discovery made was that the finances 
of the country were far from flourishing. Everyone ex- 
pressed surprise, but in reality no one was surprised. 
The late Minister of Finance,-who is, by the way, to be 
the President of the “ Banco de la Nacion,” is a very 
amiable young man, a most optimistic and spruce young 
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gentleman, but men of the world declare that his knowl- 
edge of finance is neither extensive nor peculiar. His 
estimated balances on the right side always seemed to be 
more or less the amount that tipped the scale the wrong 
way. but in times of scarcity the worst thing a Minister 
can do for his party is to talk of economy. In point of 
fact retrenchment is just one of those things that are 
repugnant to the soul of the true Argentine. 

However, the deficit is a big one, and as the days pass 
the new Minister of Finance finds that it is ever in- 
clined to increase. In the meantime, whilst retrench- 
ment is tentatively spoken of, loans and more loans are 
being negotiated. The harvest will pay all the pipers. 
That is the jubilant hope. Let us endeavor to wait in 
patience for the realization of that hope, or the nation’s 
awakening to the menace of too great a degree of 
optimism. 

The new President is somewhat of an unknown quan- 
tity, even in Argentina. When his candidature “ surged 
from the people,” he was away in Rome on diplomatic 
duty. He came back to Buenos Aires to see whether it 
could be true, and was greeted by an orderly crowd 
composed of municipal employés, Custom House men off 
duty, soldiers, sailors, policemen and postmen, all in their 
Sunday clothes, and the entire scavenging brigade in their 
holiday best. And all carried small banners of blue and 
white, but by the way they carried themselves it was 
easy to see that their hearts were not in the business. 
However Dr. Roque Saens Pejia’s curiosity was satisfied. 
A few days afterwards he quietly slipped on board an 
outward bound steamer and went back to the Eternal 
City. He returned to take the oath and the reins of 
government, which he assumed on the 12th of October. 
Once in office the new President let it be seen rather 
than heard that his lines had been cast in courts and 
pleasant places. Contrary to precedent he directed a 
wing of the Government House to be prepared for his 
private use. He also caused certain modifications in the 
dress and duties of his immediate attendants and suite 
to be carried out, and the result is that the precincts of 
the Casa Rosada are more courtly than republican in 
tone. The President has also modified his title, and it 
is sometimes difficult to remember that we must not say 
“President of the Republic,” Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia 
having signed the very first decree “as President of the 
Nation.” His Excellency has, however, reassured all 
good Republicans by going to the races every Sunday 
and holiday without an escort, a thing his predecessor 
never would do. 

Among the many troubles that have shadowed the early 
days of the new Government is the trouble of Land 
and Colonies. It is a very long and very ancient story, 
and in a sense sub judice. The accusations made in- 
clude: gross favoritism in the sale of land, confusion in 
the bookkeeping department, and incompetence all 
round, This was in effect the finding of the committee 
of investigation appointed to investigate, but when, 
after much clamor and delay the committee presented 
its report it was quietly shelved, on the plea that the 
accused department should have been asked to give an 
account of its stewardship! The plea is childlike and 
bland, but behind it there is said to be much hasty 
washing of exceedingly dirty linen. 

The President of the Nation is to unveil a monument 
to General San Martin, at Cordoba City. I say “a 
monument,” whereas “the monument” would be more 
correct. For just as there was but one General San 
Martin, so there is but one recognized monument of the 








hero, and every town wants one. Nature made San 
Martin and broke the mold. The artist who made 
San Martin, mounted on a very fat and spirited charger, 
took great care to retain the mold from which many a 
reproduction of the famous statue has already issued 
I do not know why old Cordoba has waited so long for 
the inevitable. Probably it was because it could afford 
to wait. Cordoba cannot afford very much, but it was 
wise to treat itself to a spell of waiting. However, the 
spell is broken now. The statue stands in front of the 
main entrance to the old Cathedral. The ancient pile 
was built away back in the sixteenth century probably. 
It was formerly called St. Peter’s, but now it is Santa 
Catalina’s, and very much the worse for wear, though 
one or two partial and patchy attempts at restoration 
may be easily detected. The noble old edifice has, how- 
ever, lost its symmetrical proportions forever, thanks 
to the fact that, on its flanks, rows of mean offices have 
been allowed to fasten themselves like parasites. 

The stout old walls, made of irregular shaped flint, 
stones, flat bricks and practically everything that could 
be pressed into the four-foot thick structure, constitute 
an abiding and cheap support for the lean-to eyesores, 
from which the sign-board of the money-changer, the 
auctioneer and land agents hang out. From the old 
cupolas plaster Indians in feather skirts look down upon 
the bronze San Martin who, with pointed finger and 
cocked hat, sits upon a horse standing on the tip of his 
near hind hoof. ‘The contrast is startling, even in a 
city like Cordoba, where the latest thing in wood pave- 
ment butts up against the most primitive of flint cobble 
stone road paving, and the up-to-date motor cycle goes 
at a great rate explosively past the donkey driven by a 
poor old dame plodding bare-footed behind the patient 
animal. 

Cordoba is, however, “a city of light and learning.” 
The sardonic Buenos Aires press says so on an average 
of ten times a day, and all because Cordoba is still 
Catholic, Catholic as it was when in the days of Philip 
V, it was not the capital of Cordoba, but the capital of 
“the very loyal and very noble” Province of Tucuman. 

E. FInn. 


Some Features of the Religious Crisis in France 


Paris, JANUARY 3, 1911. 


The powerful action of the French Freemasons in the 
government of their country is now a recognized fact; 
all the laws that have been passed against religion in the 
French Chambers originated in the Masonic Lodges and 
were discussed in their meetings before being introduced 
by the deputies. There is something alarmingly impres- 
sive in the steady, subtle influence of their evil power, 
that has gradually invaded every branch of public life 
and there can be no doubt that, at the present moment, 
it is not impossible, but difficult for a man, who is not 
affiliated to Freemasonry, to attain a position of im- 
portance in any branch of the public service. Hence, 
the disgust and discouragement of a large number of 
practical Catholics, able and energetic men, whose careers 
have been hampered and spoilt because of their religious 
convictions. They daily realize that their services are 
ignored, while their colleagues, belonging to the Masonic 
Lodges, are put before them, simply because they are 
Freemasons, irrespective of any special merit on their 
part. 
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But although Freemasonry in France may be regarded 
as an official institution, backed up as it is by the govern- 
ment, its efforts to un-Christianize the country are not 
always crowned with success. This fact ought to encour- 
age the militant Catholics, whose endeavors to counter- 
act its influence are carried on at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. 

The report for 1909-1910 addressed by Mr. Edouard 
Petit, the General Inspector to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, contains some significative revelations. In 
spite of his endeavor to be optimistic above all things, 
this government official cannot conceal the fact that the 
Catholic guilds, associations, “ Patronages,” and leagues, 
founded for grown boys, who have left school, are be- 
coming every day more numerous and flourishing. 

Within the last few years strides in the right direction 
have been made by Catholic men and women, often at 
the cost of much personal sacrifice, for they cannot, like 
their opponents, dispose of public money for private ends. 
But they have at their service a powerful factor that is 
absent from the adverse camp: a devotion to their pur- 
pose, born of faith and fruitful in deeds of self-renuncia- 
tion. Monsieur Edouard Petit’s lamentations are more 
eloquent than any words of encouragement. He begins 
by asserting that all is well and that neutral, or more 
correctly speaking anti-religious teaching is progressing 
throughout France. Then, when he goes into details, 
he lets fall avowals that are in direct contradiction with 
his previous statements. In an able article that appeared 
in the Correspondant, M. Max Turmann points out these 
contradictions and, from them, he draws conclusions 
proving that the harrassed and down trodden French 
Catholics, are not to be ignored or disdained by their 
opponents. In thirty departments, M. Petit admits, the 
Catholic party holds its own in the matter of social works 
for the young; the clergy, he asserts, wage war against 
the neutral or Masonic guilds for boys, and the action 
of lay teachers is thereby “ paralyzed.” He ends by con- 
fessing that under the circumstances, the cours, or con- 
ferences, organized for adults by the government teachers 
had to be suppressed in many places, as the benches re- 
mained empty. 

The government teachers themselves often recognize 
the uselessness of their endeavors to control their charges, 
when the latter having left school, are no longer obliged 
by law to attend the evening classes, where the evil 
teaching of the anti-clerical school masters is comp!eted. 
They resent being obliged, for a trifling stipend, to do 
extra work: “In order,” writes one school master, “ to 
exercise a useful moral influence beyond the precincts 
of his school, the teacher must possess, together with 
much knowledge, a high character and a spark of apos- 
tolic spirit. His education has not fitted him to play this 
part.” Another owns that the official “ post-scolaires” 
institutions are “a dead failure,” and a third, that in the 
villages where these evening classes are instituted, the 
benches remain empty and the classes become “a mere 
formality.” 

The divine spark of a devotedness inspired by faith 
and charity, is wanting to make these official institutions 
a success. M. Edouard Petit, in spite of his optimism, 
confesses that the government teachers are content to do 
the necessary work demanded of them, but they do not 
pose as lay aposties. We gather from his report that in 
many parts of France the Catholics are successfully 
holding their own in the matter of social work; their 
guilds and associations, founded for grown boys and 
young men are popular and flourishing, for the simple 





reason that those who direct them are prompted by ab- 
solutely unselfish motives. 

The efforts of the Freemasons, at the present moment, 
are directed against the same social institutions, founded 
for young girls. They have realized the enormous in- 
fluence that is wielded by the French mother within her 
home circle. In the Freemason conference that took 
place last September, the subject of social works for 
adults was discussed at length. M. Laferre, a prominent 
Mason and now a minister, suggested that it would be 
advisable that young girls, from fourteen to eighteen, 
should be obliged by law to attend evening classes several 
times a week. He made no secret that the object of this 
law would be to keep a hand upon the mothers of the 
future and to counteract the influence of the “Patronages” 
by which the Catholics endeavor to train and form those 
girls, at an age when the mind receives its definite im- 
pressions. 

The wishes expressed in the meeting have often be- 
come laws of the land, but in the present instance some 
years must elapse before the public mind is ready to 
grasp so drastic a measure. In the meantime the Cath- 
olics may take courage from the fact that their efforts 
have spread some confusion in the enemy’s camp. For 
many years it was a current saying that the French Cath- 
olics, by their aloofness from the people, their distrust 
of new methods and narrow attachment to old fashioned 
ways, had allowed their opponents to monopolize the 
training of youth. Whatever may have been the case 
in the past, these reproaches no longer hold good, and 
men and women of every social rank have bravely thrown 
themselves into the social works that M. Edouard Petit 
looks upon with scarcely veiled alarm and disquietude. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


———__  @ o -—_ -— 


At the annual dinner of the Berlin American Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Trade, Arthur von Gwinner, di- 
rector of the Deutsche Bank in Berlin, discussing Amer- 
ican financial panics, said the remedy was a central bank 
modeled after the German Reichsbank, whose system of 
note circulation has been adopted by every central bank 
since its organization. Such a bank for America must 
contain guarantees in its constitution against its becom- 
ing the plaything of politicians, or being in the interest 
of any man or group of men for promoting speculation. 





The latest addition to Germany’s marine fighting force, 
the Von der Tann, is to make a tour of the South Amer- 
ican ports as soon as it receives its armament. Begun 
in 1908 and launched in 1910, it is the pride of the Ger- 
man navy. The object of the proposed trip is to invite 
inspection, and to solicit orders for the shipyards of 
the fatherland. The understanding, suspected at first and 
now admitted, by which Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
have drawn more closely together will, it is thought, 
call for considerable outlays for naval equipment. Not 
only the handsome appearance of the Von der Tann, but 
also its efficiency, solid construction and reasonable cost 
will be dilated upon by its commander on this somewhat 
novel tour; and in addition, models of the latest Ger- 
man work in the line of merchant marine will be exhib- 
ited for the same purpose There are important German 
interests in the three allied republics, especially in Brazil, 
where German colonists have established themselves in 
considerable numbers. 
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Divorce at Auction 


Imagine yourself, if you can, in a convocation of 
Presbyterians, no longer solemn, sombre and severe, as 
them, but hilarious, up- 
They have been called 


proper tradition represents 
roarious, and in for a good time. 
together by a friar, not one of the cowled and sand- 
aled sort, so long the pet horror of Presbyterianism, 
but a twentieth century reproduction in a dress suit, a 
member of a society of gentlemen devoted to the tem- 
poral uplift of the church, who call themselves fraters— 
an apologetic and crooked piece of Latin for friars. 
The friar is on a platform in the centre of the audi- 
Conducting a sale of in- 
He has no 


torium. What is he doing? 
dulgences to help the church's bank account. 
fixed tariff, but avai's himself of modern methods, and 
auctions them off to the highest bidder. 

The first article he holds up to the pious church mem- 
bers, men and women, is a marriage license, begged 
by one of the friars from the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
The lucky bidder may use it when he contemplates 
matrimony and will not be compelled to pay anything 
It would have cost him a do'lar 


to the city authorities. 


perhaps, if properly applied for at the municipal desk, 
but the usual eloquence of the auctioneer is called into 
play, and it is knocked down no doubt at ten times that 
amount. It is not exactly a quid pro quo, but the excess 
pays for the levity permitted in the sacred edifice. 

The 
greater value. 
to marry the holder or holders of the permit or perhaps 


next thing dangled before the audience is of 


It is the written promise of the parson 


anyone else, for possibly his reverence’s note is negoti- 
able. The self-sacrifice of the pastor in relinquishing 
his emolument it is thought will stimulate the generosity 
flock and the ten dollars he will 


from the pool, multiplied many times for the 


of the contributes 


emerge 
benefit of the parish. 


Final'y the piece de résistance is presented. The friar 








had begged it from a member of the bar. It is nothing 
less than a professional pledge to institute divorce pro- 
ceedings free of charge. As cases of this kind usually 
come high it would be handy for a thrifty married man 
to procure it at a rebate in view of future contingencies, 
and doubtless the auctioneer was unusually successful 
in disposing of this precious bit of paper. 

Is this a fiction? We wish it were. But the special 
correspondent of the New York World of January 13, 
writing from Atlantic City, assures his chief that 


“ The Fraters, an association of men members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, will have an auction this week 
for the benefit of the church, and committees have been 
busy throughout the city hustling for contributions. 

* One committee called at the City Hall and the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics promptly presented them with a 
genuine marriage license. When the pastor heard this 
he offered to perform the ceremony free of charge as 
his gift. Then an enterprising committeeman asked a 
lawyer for a contribution. 

“*]T give my services in securing a divorce, he de- 
clared, and filled out an order to that effect.” 


Possibly, after all is said and done, it was only a huge 
farce, and someone may have misinformed the reporter. 
There may have been no real license, no ministerial re- 
linqguishment of the fee, no legal promise to enter suit 
for divorce, or at the worst it was only a clumsi'y 
thought-out device of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Atlantic City to raise funds. They had argued them- 
selves into the belief that the end justified the means. 
If the auction did take place, then any serious man must 
regard it as a most reprehensible -trifling with religion ; 
a performance which might be greeted with laughter at a 
vaudeville, but which is inexpressibly shocking among 
rigid Presbyterians, especially when done with the ap- 
proval of the elders, minister and the modern friars. 
What would grim John Calvin say to this desecration 
of the decencies? If easy divorce is a subject of hilarity 
for straight-backed religionists, even in the precincts of 
their church, why should those upon whom religion sits 
but lightly have any reverence for the marriage tie? 

This deplorable mental attitude of the 
sects followed inevitably on their rejection of the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ in this matter. He, in the most 
and there is an implied menace 


Protestant 





solemn manner, declared, 
in the declaration: “ Whom God has joined together 
let no man put asunder.” Not only did He make it 
the most sacred and inviolable of all human contracts, 
but He elevated it to the dignity of a sacrament for the 
sanctification of those who are so united. It is for that 
reason that the Church which He established invests the 
marriage of her children with such unusual solemnity 
Not only does she admit them into the 
she would bar out a 


and splendor. 
sanctuary at a time when con- 
secrated nun, but she actually interrupts the rites of the 
Sacrifice to invoke two special blessings on the bride. 


The only other time when a deviation in her ritual obtains 
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is when she consecrates a priest. There at the altar she 
seals the marriage bond with the blood of Jesus Christ 
and elevates the human love of the bridal pair into the 
domain of the spiritual by placing before them as an 
ideal the mystical union of Christ with His Church. 
After that she will defy the greatest power on earth 
to break the bond. 

The growing habit of pretentious and worldly Cath- 
olics in dispensing themselves with this most solemn 
and sublime ceremony of marriage when it is interwoven 
and almost identified with the Sacrifice of the Son of 
God on the altar, and instead of that, making of this 
most tremendous moment in a woman’s life an afternoon 
or evening display of vulgar wealth, and perhaps an 
offensive personal exhibition, is to be deplored with 
tears. Perhaps they, too, like the Protestant friends 
whom they emulate may be soon bidding at auction for 
divorce. 


Catholics and Socialism 


Attention has been often called to a strong play made 
by Socialists in this country, where Christianity still re- 
tains a fairly good hold on the multitude of workingmen. 
To win this multitude to their cause a favorite axiom of 
its leaders proclaims Socialism to be a purely economic 
system, and one that has nothing to do with a man’s 
religious convictions. Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Infidel or Pagan or Atheist—all are alike welcome to 
the organization it has built up, and none will find in its 
principles or practice aught to offend their ordinary at- 
titude concerning their relations to an al!-ruling God. 
Of course the position thus assumed involves certain 
difficulties. There is a so-called philosophic system under- 
lying Socialism, whose cardinal principles are violently 
opposed to any such convenient slipping of religion to 
one side. For many years the words “ Socialism” and 
“ Marxism” have been considered practically synony- 
mous, so that to speak of the doctrine formulated by 
Karl Marx, regarded as the founder of the Socialist 
movement, is but another way of speaking of the move- 
ment itself. 

As that movement grew from its small beginnings 
and appeared to broaden in its principles and tactics, its 
shrewder leaders recognized that the raw philosophic 
materialism of Marx’s system might easily disgust work- 
ingmen, by whom the Christian faith had not yet been 
cast aside. There followed a pretended breaking away 
from the crude irreligion of the Marxian position as 
baldly outlined in the constitution of the International 
Organization and in Marx's “ Das Kapital.” Working- 
men were urged to accept his economic contentions whilst 
ignoring his lack of Christianity as a matter of pure 
personal sentiment. To be sure the Socialists’ pretence 
has been met and answered repeated'y. It has been 
pointed out that an analysis of the Marxian theories 
make it evident that their economic deductions must stand 





or fall with the atheistic 


spring. 

Socialists themselves are now affirming this boldly. 
Taking heart, no doubt, from the imagined resistless 
spread of their doctrines, they are now coming out into 
the open to declare, that “ despite all criticism, the un- 
mistakable tendency of present-day Socialism is toward 
a closer adherence to the essential and fundamental teach- 
ings of Marx, not away from them.” 

This is the contention of John Spargo, one of the most 
prolific of socialistic writers of the day, in a lecture be- 
fore the Socialist Literary Society in Philade!phia two 
weeks ago. Catholics, once again be it said, should need 
no further special word of warning regarding the dan- 
gers to their faith lurking in any affiliation with 
fessedly socialistic bodies. 


concept from which they 


pro- 


‘‘His Enemy .. . Oversowed Cockle ’’ 


Astonishment is sometimes expressed because 
servative writers on educational topics appear to take 
too seriously the efforts made in _ recent 
spread radicalism of one kind or another through school 
and college training. lerrer 
School in New York City suggests a case in point. It 
is objected by well-meaning exponents of orthodox views, 
that no useful end is attained by starting a “ hue and 
cry” against the plans of the “ educators ’ 
the stage of Webster Hall on New York's east side and 
outlined the aims and policy of the professed Anarchists, 
Socialists and Libertarians of all sorts who presided at 
the birth of an institution very mildly characterized by 
the New York Times as a “ mischievous” thing. Most 
of these men, it is said, are clean, good men in their 


Con- 
days to 


The organization of a 


who sat on 


‘ 


social lives, mild-mannered and gentle to such a degree 
that they shrink from the very thought of the physical 
pain and the sordid wretchedness about them. 
would not dream of doing an injustice to their fellows. 
They happen to be “ individualists” and “ idealists ” 
with minds: out of all harmony with the concrete world 
about us. They feel that they have something to say, 
something to do in this world, and unable, because of 
their personal bent to realize the folly of a radicalism 
that would destroy the world’s order, they advocate it in 


They 


order to build their impossible Utopia upon the wor'd’s 
ruins. They set about the business of curing the un- 
curable evils of the world with all directness and de- 
spatch. Let them alone, pay no heed to their misguided 
teachings. 
common sense that will protect us against their vain 
theorizing. 

The writer recalls meeting a shrewd and c'ever mem- 
ber of the legal profession a short time since. Our con- 
versation turned on the organization and spread of the 
Socialistic propaganda in colleges, through the growing 
influence of the Inter-Collegiate Socialistic League. The 
lawyer recounted with pleasant humor his experiences 


There is in America a prevalence of sound 
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during a visit he had paid his Greek Letter club rooms, 
where a gathering had assembled in the interests of the 
League. He sketched the flippancy with which young 
professional men advanced most startling propositions 
concerning the social order of to-day, and he laughed 
heartily as he rehearsed the suggestions,—wild and im- 
practicable—put forward for its radical betterment by 
men, who, were action looked for, would be the last 
in the world to cast aside the comforts they had fairly won 
through business or professional skill and cleverness, in 
order to go out and rudely upset that order they found 
so faulty. 

He, too, thought what he termed the emotional im- 
pulse behind the League to be incapable of aught beyond 
mere frothing. Americans are too keenly practical to 
mind such nonsense, but they do like to find some play- 
thing with which to amuse themselves, when the busy 
routine is broken in upon, and the formal every day 
struggle to push onward and upward yields for a while 
to restful leisure. 

May it not be that we rely just a bit too calmly on that 
shrewd sense we Americans never fail to plume ourse!ves 
upon possessing? All of us are not “ idealists.” Many 
of us show an extremely pronounced disposition to ask: 
if things be so and so in theory, why can we not make 
them so and so in practice ; if the whole world is awry in 
its governmental, social, economic and industrial organ- 
ization, why can we not shatter the upholding pillars and 
rebuild it upon a new plan, so that even justice may rule 
In our easy-going ways are we quite as 
mindful as we should be of certain facts? The pro- 
portion of those among us who live in no higher light 
than that of a crude material world is portentously large. 
Do we forget that where the sense of duty to God and 
of obedience to His established law is so alarmingly weak 
as it is among that multitude it will be no very difficult 
task to convert the “ idealism” of the few into the ter- 
rible lawlessness of the concrete anarchy of the many. 
Given a leader of magnetic personality, with an alluring 
attractiveness in the plan he unfolds to men whose chief 
glory is that of brutal, passionate, animal strength re- 
strained by no softening refinement springing from 
God’s grace working in their souls—and the work is 


universally ? 


done. 

To point the moral one may be permitted to quote a 
paragraph or two from a recent interview with Mr. 
Boyesen, Associate Professor in the Department of Eng- 
lish Literature in Columbia University. A New York 
Times reporter had visited him to learn his sentiments 
accounts of the “ Ferrer 
Mr. Boyessen is one 


following the newspaper 
School” opening in New York. 
of the teachers in the new school. 
“What about the Ferrer School, Mr. Boyesen? Are 
you teaching revolutionary ideas? Is it your intention 
to make Socialists or Anarchists of your pupils?” 
“ No; we are not teaching isms of any sort,” said Mr. 


Boyesen. “The people interested in the school are 





Anarchists, Socialists, Single Taxers, and libertarians of 
all sorts—all radicals, but our radicalism finds expression 
in our mode of teaching, not in imposing any doctrines 
on the children. 

“ However,” added Mr. Boyesen with much calmness, 
“I don’t want to seem to misrepresent things, so I must 
say that I shall be greatly disappointed if any child, after 
having facts set before him, does not revolt against the 
iniquity of the system of government in this and every 
other country.” 


Catholic Protectories 


To stem the growth of juvenile delinquency is one of 
the most serious problems of city governments and 
churches. The ease with which the knowledge of evil 
may be acquired in a great city, the multiplied tempta- 
tions that are presented to eye and ear and the numerous 
avenues that lie open to criminal indulgence greatly 
augment the task of safeguarding the morals of youth. 
The dangers of an unhealthy environment can only be 
counteracted by substituting a healthy one: salutary ex- 
ample on the part of parents, wise and watchful dis- 
cipline and sound religious instruction, supplemented and 
enforced by Sacramental grace and other supernatural 
helps. Unfortunately there are too many parents who 
are themselves victims of their envirommnent and other- 
wise unfitted to fortify their children against its perils. 
Many such are Catholics by name, but there is little in 
their lives to justify the appellation. They have their 
children baptized in the Catholic Church, but they neglect 
to have them instructed in her teaching, and their 
own example is a constant inducement to violate it. 
Their children seldom come within her influence, and as 
a consequence they soon attract the notice of the police. 
Even then the Church does not abandon them. Their 
waywardness she attributes to the lack of a Christian 
home, and such a home her charity supplies them, where 
they are provided with the moral, mental and physical 
aids to right development which their parents had denied 
them. The youthful criminals committed to her charge 
she returns to the State transformed in most instances 
into good and useful citizens. 

Some items in the current Protectory News, issued 
monthly by the Catholic Protectory, New York, will, at 
least to Catholic readers, lend emphasis to this con- 
clusion. There are some 1,400 boys in the institution, 
most of them committed by magistrates for various 
juvenile offences or through the incompetency of parents 
to guard and provide for them. Good food and exercise, 
manual and mental training suitable to their needs, kindly 
guardianship, sound religious and moral instruction and, 
best of all pruners of evil habits, the confessional, have 
wrought in a short time a marvellous transformation. 
A Mission given them January 9 to 16 was, the mis- 
sioners testify, the most satisfactory and encouraging in 
their experience. The respectful demeanor and earnest 
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piety of the exercitants, if different in kind, could not be 
surpassed in quality by a religious Sodality. In the 
week there were 6,000 communions, and over 90 per cent. 
of their number promised to make monthly Confession 
and Communion the practice of their lives. The mis- 
sioners felt, too, that this promise could be relied on 
more than most pledges of the kind. The past ex- 
periences of these boys had sharpened their intelligence 
in certain directions beyond their years and made them 
realize the urgent need of the Sacraments to withstand 
the temptations of life. 

City and State, as well as individuals, will find the aid 
they give to such institutions an excellent economic in- 
vestment. 


SOME FRIENDS OF MINE. 
VI 
TITANIA 


She is a tiny, roly-poly old lady, with twinkling blue eyes and 
cheeks like winter apples. As it is her custom to travel fre- 
quently between our village and the neighboring city, she has be- 
come the despair of the railroad men, for she is invariably laden 
with bundles of unwieldy shape and portentous size, that are 
as elusive as full-grown pumpkins. She insists on trying to get 
through the narrow door of the car with her freight, a problem 
second only to squaring the circle, Traffic is suspended and she 
is finally deposited on the street. Then the conductor breathes 
a sigh of relief and Titania proceeds. 

What is in the bundles? No one knows, but I suspect various 
small people guess their contents, for like all good fairies she 
is a great favorite with youngsters. I came upon her one day in 
Autumn laboriously gathering horse chestnuts, and asked her if: 
she considered them good for rheumatism. “ No,” she replied; 
“I’m getting them for a little boy.” . 

There is an oft-quoted phrase of the A&neid: “Jncessu patuit 
dea,” which I suppose can be rendered: “ Her walk revealed her 
as a goddess.” Titania’s walk is inimitable and defies description. 
It is stately, recalling old-time minuets. It is leisurely, as befit- 
ting a persona incognita. It has a curious swaying motion that 
mat have come from dodging daisies and cowslips in moon- 
light rambles, but I fear it means tender feet. It is a problem how 
so many small people achieve the effect of intense dignity. Louis 
XIV was petit, yet imperial. Napoleon was much under middle 
stature, yet his aspect compelled awe. It is the same with Ti- 
tania. She has the air of an empress in exile. 

I once knew an old priest who seemed to have stepped out of 
the frame of a daguerreotype. His face, raiment and manner 
were all of the vintage of the thirties. Titania, with her courtly 
phrases, her unassuming queenliness and her curtsy, is a sur- 
vival from a past generation, 

Her actions are apparently regulated by some code of fashion 
long out of print. She departs not from her ritual of 
speech. There is no haste in her conversation, for she 
comes of spacious days. It is said that Charlotte Cushman was 
the tragedy queen even in private life. Likewise Titania is never 
off the stage. When she has any remarks to make, she advances 
to a spot on the floor seemingly marked by an invisible stage 
director. After a measured progress to her coign of vantage, 
she places her arms akimbo, pauses a moment to let her person- 
ality impress itself on the beholder, and then addresses the au- 
dience of one, his proper title subtly colored by her pronuncia- 
tion. Her preamble is ever the same: “I have something to 
Say.” 








Having covered the subject in hand with the thoroughness and 
deliberations of the old-time preachers who rejoiced in “ Thirty- 
secondly, my Brethren,” she approaches her conclusion. This in 
form and delivery is as unvarying as the end of the judge’s 
charge: “And now, is there anything more I can do?” She 
awaits the reply, Portia-like, and I feel like the condemned man 
when the court asks: “Have you anything to say before sen- 
tence is pronounced?” Having acquitted herself of her duty ac- 
cording to the code-book, Titania leaves the audience chamber 
for her private domain. 

It is her delight to assemble the children about her and regale 
them with apples and fairy tales from her own experience. I 
have never heard any of these, for they cease when I appear and 
are resumed only when I am out of ear-shot, but it is said she 
relates them in a style calculated to send delicious shivers up and 
down small backbones, and they are characterized by that intense 
realism of the man who knew Shakespeare wrote the plays, be- 
cause he saw him do it. 

Her specialty is religion. Privately I believe that she is the 
Mother Superior, and all the nuns, of a Congregation founded by 
herself, but not yet approved by the Pope. She has many 
esoteric devotions and self-appointed fast-days. She goes to 
Holy Communion often, and invariably wears the little blue 
ribbon of her sodality as if it were an order conferred by the 
King. Her beads must be worn to the chains, for she is never 
tired of telling them. As she is quite deaf, this, and her absorp- 
tion in meditation and drowsiness, insulate her almost completely 
from the rest of the world, 

She maintains a religious pharmacy, which I fear is violently 
unorthodox. Her parish priest in the city has given her many 
severe lectures on this head but without avail. The prime article, 
on which she sets great store, is a small vial. This probably 
years ago contained water drawn from some holy well in Ire- 
land, but on this point no evidence is forthcoming. She calls it 
“St. David’s Water.” But the difficulty is, Titania firmly be- 
lieves that the vial, filled at any tap, holds the same virtues as 
when it was first filled at the holy well, and is of much power in 
sickness. She is incurably addicted to the letter prayer-chain 
habit, and occasions no end of perplexity to good people who 
think they must follow directions. No matter how many times 
she may be corrected, she manages to get possession of a copy 
of that aged fraud, the prayer said to have been found in the 
tomb of Our Lord. These are classic instances of her excesses, 
or unauthorized extension of sacramentals, but there are many 
more closely guarded and revealed only to her elect. 

But she has some traits whose orthodoxy and excellence no 
one can question. They seem to be going out of fashion in some 
quarters. She never speaks ill of anyone. She has her dislikes 
no doubt, but they never lead her to criticize her neighbors or 
carry stories. She manages to find a redeeming trait in the 
most unprincipled, like the ancient dame at the funeral of a hard 
character whom all the gossips consigned to torment, who re- 
marked after a pause: “ Well, he was a good smoker anyhow.” 

I have no idea where Titania resides when she is at home, 
but it is reported that she has a small room on a shabby street. 
This room must be rather more of a museum than the Captain’s 
house, for she tried to pack up once and take a permanent situa- 
tion, but after a week of hard labor gave up the attempt and de- 
cided to remain with her household goods. 

It is not easy to smile and be cheerful when you are alone in 
the world, poor, and sick much of the time, but somehow Ti- 
tania has learned the secret of joy in misery. She sways along 
to daily Mass, serenely confident that things are very well with 
her. I imagine she will not find it hard to die. Her little 
superstitions are, after all, the outcome of a great desire to help 
others. I think the good Lord for whose sake she attempts 

these things will read her motive aright. One hates to mention 
Sterne on the same page with this good old Catholic lady, but I 
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cannot help thinking of Uncle Toby and the Recording Angel 
whose tear blotted out the accusing entry on the Book of Life. 
She does her best according to her lights to fulfill her duty 
joyously. At times her superlative deliberation has irritated me, 
but I can never think of her without a smile; the stately air, the 
arms akimbo and the inevitable query: “Is there anything more 


I can do for you?” Cuas. W. Coins, 


IN SECUNDO NOCTURNO—LECTIO IV. 


A little while ago, rummaging a book-shop and not having been 
“notably beset” or tempted beyond my strength, I was medi- 
tating a dignified retreat, when my eye caught two vellum-backed 
volumes on a shelf marked “Theological,” which proved to be 
Strange’s edition of “De Civitate Dei,’ Cologne, 1850. Vellum 
backs always were a weakness with me, and I saw excuse for 
the purchase in the fact that I could exercise my Latin upon it— 
besides, fifty cents was the price! That evening, as I took them 
from my coat pocket, what seemed to be a book-marker fell 
from one of the volumes. It was a piece of parchment, evidently 
of great age, with marks upon it which looked like ancient script 
of some sort, and on one side there were remains of an initial 
letter, but all the markings were very faint It had seemingly 
been cut down to book-marker shape, and there were two slits 
in it through which had passed a ribbon! It had a horribly 
maimed look! 

\ couple of evenings later I took it round to my friend, the 
Cashier, who knows about these things. 

I should explain that he is a gentle little person, now about 
sixty years of age, a bachelor without relatives in the world so 
far as he knows, thirty-three years with his bank, twenty-two 
years in his present rooms, addicted to music, to books, and to 
antiquities of all kinds. In music he is merely a well-intentioned 
amateur, but books he knows, and some antiquities he more than 
half knows—manuscripts, for instance. He has still some human 
qualities, in that he smokes cigarettes of an evening, likes Italian 
table d’hotes and takes in the New York Herald every day. 
Among his amiable delusions is one to the effect that he is a 
menschen-kennes | suppose this comes from his life in the 
bank 

When I showed him the parchment slip he visibly winced. 

“What a shame! What a shame,” he wailed. He took it to 
the lamp and examined it long and carefully with a strong 


magnifier \t last his face brightened up 

“Ah!” he said, “of course. That initial puzzled me for a 
moment, but now it is quite plain. It is that beautiful passage 
from the ‘Officium Parvum’ taken from ‘Ecclesiasticus’—Quasi 


cedrus exaltata sum in Libano et quasi cypressus in monte Sion; 
quasi palma exaltata sum in Cades et quasi plantatio rose in Jeri- 
cho. Onasi cliva speciosa in camp's et quasi platanus exaltata 
sum juxta aquam in plateis. Sicut cinnamomum et balsamum 


aromatisans odorem dedi et quas myrrha electa dedi suavitatem 


I took the slip from him, wonderingly scanned what to me 


ied 
were a few hardly discernible letters here and there, and roundly 
charged him with making it up as he went along. 

“My dear young friend, it’s all there, but not all visible. I 
happen to know that passage very well, first, because I heard it 
so often at Sodality office; second, because it always struck me 
as extremely beautiful and poetic in its imagery, and, third, be- 

iuse it's a wonderfully rhythmic and musical piece of Latin. 


vere’s the Ouasi and here’s the Libano on the next line, and 


Lt 


a little further down is Jericho. I judge that it is probably fif- 
teenth century French work. If it’s not improper, I hope the 
man who disembowelled the book got a week extra in Purgatory 
for it—also the villain who cut it down for a book-mark. What 


+? 


are vou going to do with it 





I assured him that it was his. 

He took it from me with reverent affection, then turned to a 
large book lying open on a small reading stand that he had on 
his table. 

“This is the place for it,” he said. “Maybe its wounds will 
heal here,” and he sat dewn and turned the leaves as if looking 
for a suitable home for it. I read the title of the book over his 
shoulder—“Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith.” Several times 
he stopped as if to put it in, then turned the pages again. 

“Marvellous book, this is.” he murmured, half to himself. 
“You can open it anywhere, read two or three pages, and leave 
it refreshed, I always begin with it of an evening to put me in 
the mood after the day’s work, It’s like getting out of one’s 
overalls into clean clothes. Listen to this: 

“In palaces, as in cottages, the affectionate disposition 
reigned. What a beautiful instance is that related by Joinville 
when, describing a certain royal banquet, he says that the Queen 
Blanche, hearing that a young German of eighteen years of age 
who served was the son of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, kissed 
his forehead through devotion, because she had heard that his 
mother had often kissed it.’” 

He turned another page or two. “I envy the mind of that 
man Digby,” he said, with a sigh. “Thirty-five hundred pages, 
at least, all crammed with the beauties of the human soul. And 
here’s what he says of it all: ‘Neither is it just to say that I 
have culled these stories as if rare passages from ancient hooks; 
for whoever has pursued studies of this kind must be aware that 
the difficulty arises from the infinite multiplicity rather than from 
the deficiency of such evidence. He could live with these things. 
And I don’t suppose any one reads him any more nowadays. 
This is an awful edition, plates all battered and lots of outrageous 
typographical errors. But really, you know, it’s not a book that 
ought to be in print at all. It ought to be in manuscript, best 
French fourteenth century style, with beautiful borders and in- 
itials and miniatures.” 

Again he turned the pages (I noted the number where he 
stopped to read each time—hence my ability te supply tlre pas- 
sages!), and stopped. 

“Here it shall go!” he said, “in company with Sir Thomas More, 
for there has*been none better company on earth than his: ‘I 
have been brought up at Oxford, at an inn of Chancery, at Lin 
coln’s Inn, and also in the King’s Court, from the lowest degree 
to the highest, and yet I have at present left but little above a 
hundred pourds a year, so that now we must fall to the lowest 
fare, and if our ability stretch not to maintain it then may we 
with bag and wallets go a-begging together and, hoping for char- 


ity, sing a Salve Regina at every man’s door, and so still keep 


company and be merry together.’” 

He closed the book, lit a cigarette and threw himself back in 
an armchair. 

“Ah, my friend,” it was an unmistakable sigh with which he 
blew the first cloud of smoke, “we don’t treat our minds fairly 
When we come home we wash the dirt from our hands and 
faces carefully enough and prepare the body to spend the three 
or four hours for which we have eaten, drunk, slept and worked 
the other twenty or twenty-one, but we don't do the same for 
our minds! Now, if I was an editor, as you may happen to be 
some day—” 

He saw my smile and broke off. I begged him to proceed. 
“Well, I would have a page of my paper every evening, which 
I would head, “To be read aloud in the family,” and I would 
employ my best men upon it. They should ransack the past as 
Digby did for things noble and beautiful, and they should search 
out this city for the nobility and beauty that there is surely to be 
found in it, so that to-day might be encouraged to emulate the 
ages that are gone by. Thus in every family there would be at 
least a half-hour each day wherein the soul could Jive with its 
kind, the best of its kind, The Church is right with her mar- 
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tyrologies ad hagiographies. 
ciety of Sir Thomas More!” 
“! catch your notion,” I said. ,“Jn secundo nocturno Lectio 


Imagine half an hour in the so- 


guarta?” : 
lle nodded assent. I wonder if there is anything in the idea. 
\ny editor is welcome to it if there is! ANDREW Prout. 


LITERATURE 


Religion in New Netherland, 1623-1664. By Freperick J. 
ZwieRLEIN, L.D., Professor of Church History at St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York. Rochester: John P. 
Smith Printing Co. 

To have a strain of Knickerbocker blood in 
used to be considered by New Yorkers equivalent to a patent 
of nobility, but we fear that the Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein 
in his “Religion in New Netherland” will shatter the delusion, 
just as Charles Francis Adams did in another field by de- 
nouncing the ancestor worship of New Englanders. 

While there were only a few trading posts on Manhattan 
Island, of course, no religious observances were imposed on 
the reckless adventurers who occup‘ed them; but when, in 
1624 the Dutch Reformed Church held undisputed sway, the 
situation was changed. The Classis of Amsterdam domi- 
nated the cology absolutely until 1654, but not 
harshly, for in the latter part of that period the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, beginning with Jogues, visited Manhattan Island, 
and they had nothing but kind words to say of the good- 
natured Hollanders. But in the ten years that preceded the 
I:nglish occupation religious strife began to develop, and 
New York, like New England, promulgated and executed 
some very offensive and oppressive penal laws, chiefly against 
Quakers, Lutherans, and the other sectaries. Fierce opposi- 
tion was also shown to the admission of any Jews into the 


one’s veins 


unresisting 


colony. 

Before that, however, there were fierce internal dissensions, 
chiefly under the Kieft Government, and frequent and dis- 
edifying passages at arms between the clergy and the civil 
authorities kept the place in a turmoil, Dominie Bogardus, 
whose language and iife were scarcely in keeping with his 
profess'on, was most conspicuous in these fights, and may be 
credited with preventing the growth of the piety and devo- 
tion which he was expected to foster, though he had plenty 
of opportunity to improve the situation if he had so desired; 
for until 1642 there was not a decent house of worship in 
Manhattan. The morals of the people were at the lowest 
ebb, and it is set down in the public records that “matters 
were in such a state that hardly any semblance of godliness 
or righteousness remained.” In Albany the situation was as 
bad, and the patroon enumerates the crimes prevalent there 
as “dishonesty, licentiousness and drunkenness.” Meantime, 
Bogardus, who was publicly assailing the Governor as “a 
receptacle of wrath and a fountain of woe and trouble,” and 
also denouncing the people for their “horrible murders, covet- 
ousness and other gross excesses,” himself was a public 
scandal because of his fondness for firewater. This deplor- 
able state of things ceased to some extent when both “the 
minister and Governor embarked for Holland to terminate 
their long-standing dispute before the Directors. But they 
never reached that tribunal, for the vessel was wrecked in 
the Bristol Channel, and the two antagonists went down to- 
gether into the same watery grave. 

When Peter Stuyvesant arrived to take command of the 
colony, he informed the Home Government that most of the 
one hundred and seventy members of the Church were “very 
ignorant in regard to the true religion, and very much given 
to drink.” The minister testified in the same vein, and ex- 








pressed the opinion that the evil would be removed “if the 
seventeen taphouses were reduced to three or four.” Evi- 
dently our ancestors im Manhattan were a thirsty set. Even 
when the English arrived, the morals of the community were 
not much better, and Governor Lovelace himself kept a 
tavern. 

Such was the condition of these Calvinist Christians from 
Europe. Evidently they could not attempt to make converts 
of the Indians. Indeed, the legislation with regard to squaws 
was as stupid as it was shocking. 

The only clerical figure that stands out with anything Ike 
pleasant relief in the early history of New York is that of 
old Dominie Megapolensis, although, unfortunately, he has 
the blot on his life of having been an apostate Catholic. Pos- 
sibly that is the reason why Jogues and Le Moyne strove so 
hard to convert him. He did what he could, however, to 
better the morals of the colonists, but he writes that, although 
they loved to listen to him, they did nothing to support him. 
It was Megapolensis who persuaded Stuyvesant to surrender 
to the English. He could not have done otherwise, for de- 
fense was impossible, but the act branded him as a traitor. 

It is very interesting reading for every one, but chiefly 
for New Yorkers. It is not fiction, but solid history. The 
author also starts us on our way for individual research, for 
he furnishes us with a select bibliography of no less than 
twenty closely printed pages. It will be of interest to know 
that “Religion in New Netherland” was written when the 
distinguished author presented himself for his doctorate at 
the great University of Louvain. Very properly, this thor- 
ough and erudite study of American history entitled him to 
the distinction of having the degree conferred summa cum 
laude. es 


Phoebe and Ernest. By Inez Haynes Gittmore. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. Price $1.25. 

In this book is sketched the homelife to-day of a New England 
boy and girl in their teens. It is, no doubt, a faithful picture in 
many details; for Phoebe, by adroitly ruling her parents, man- 
ages to have her way in most matters, and her brother Ernest 
shows the well-known tendency of high-school boys nowadays 
to be men long before their time. No true father, surely, would 
care to see his seventeen-year-old son in some of the situations 
in which the author places her hero. Much of the dialogue is 
clever and natural, and the climaxes are well worked up, though 
the unconnected character of some of the chapters betrays the 
magazine origin of the story, “Phoebe and Ernest” is apparently 
4 complete hand-book of present day slang, which is printed 
altogether without quotation marks and in the use of which the 
sister is quite as proficient as her younger brother. Such a 
high-school girl is doubtless true enough to life, though some 
old-fashioned mothers will remember that at the convent they 
were taught that it is unladylike to use slang. The last chapter, 
containing Phoebe’s letters from abroad, is especially entertain- 
ing and is full of light but vivid descriptions of scenes in Italy, 
though readers must keep in mind that it is only quite in char- 
acter for Phoebe to write, for instance, that “Mr, Waring said 
that there was a dawn of art at Sienna preceding the Renaissance 
that simply puts it all over Florence.” W. D. 


The Autobiography of the late General Sir William Butler, 
edited by Lady Butler, is about to be issued by Constable & Co., 
London. Beginning with his memories of the Irish famine of 
1846, it will cover General Butler’s career in India, Canada, South 
Africa, Egypt, Ireland and Great Britain. Many interesting side- 
lights are promised on the history and personages of the period. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Plain Gold Ring. Lectures on Home. By 
Robert Kane, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co Net 90 cents. 

The American Church Almanac and Year Bowk, 
for 1911. Vol. LXXXI. [The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.] New York: Edwin S. Gorham. 
Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

England in the Middle Ages. Historical Illustra- 
tions, Portfolios V and VI. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Net 90 cents. 


German Publication, 

Der Mailander Dom und seine Sehenswiirdig- 
keiten. Von Georg Fell, 5.J. New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 35 cents. 

Seraphische Einsamkeit. Geistestiibungen im Sinne 
des hl. Franziskus von Assisi. Verfasst von P. 
Josef de Dreux. Sinngemass tibersetzt von P. 
Thomas a Villanova Gerster. Innsbruck: Feli- 
cian Rauch. Net 50 cents. 

Kleines Messbuch der Katholischen Kirche. 
(Latinsch und Deutsch) zugleich Einfuhrung 
in den Geist der heiligen Liturgie. Von Chris- 
tian Kunz. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
Net, Cloth, $1.25; Morocco, $2.00. 

Minor Publications: 


Kalendar. Nar. Slov. Spolku Spoj. Statoch. 
Americkych. Pittsburg Tiacou Spol. Am. 
Slovenskych Novin. 612 Grant Street. 


EDUCATION 


Combating what he terms “The Assault 
on our Colleges,” Dean West of the Grad- 
uate School of Princeton University re- 
cently briefly outlined the ad hominem ar- 
gument that is probably the best answer 
one can make to a specious detail in that 
assault. As is well known, the longest and 
most persistent attack upon our colleges 
is that based on a belief that college edu- 
cation is not “ useful.” Addressing the 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation last month, Dean West had this 
to say: 

“Less than one in a hundred youths of 
college age have gone to college, and yet 
this scanty number has provided fully 
thirty per cent. of our House of Repre- 
sentatives, forty per cent. of our national 
Senate, nearly half our Cabinet officers, 
fully half our Presidents, while the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Courts have been al- 
most solidly college men. In the great pro- 
fessions our one in a_ hundred gives 
twenty per cent. of all physicians, forty per 


cent. of all lawyers, and probably over 
eighty per cent. of all ministers.” 
* * * 


Nor is the Princeton Professor pre- 
pared to concede another popular objection 
to the American college. He does not ad- 
mit that young men are led into undemo- 
cratic ways whilst attending these advanced 
schools, If expensive and luxurious habits 
are developing among college men, Dr. 
West maintains the defect is due largely 
to another condition. He says: 

“Another attack on our colleges is that 
they are becoming expensive, luxurious 
and undemocratic. There is some truth in 
this, for our colleges are reflecting what is 
happening all over the land. They are be- 
coming luxurious in the sense in’ which 
Americans generally are becoming luxuri- 
ous, but in no other, There are some gilded 





fools in college. There are also some that 
are not gilded. The thing to do is to make 
both varieties work or leave. In the last 
analysis the fate of our colleges depends 
upon the character of the homes from which 
the students come. The colleges in four 
years cannot undo the previous home life of 
seventeen or more years.” 

* * * 

Co-education has never been popular in 
England. It has been tried on a small 
scale, but the experiment has not proved 
successful enough to warrant any wider 
extension of the system. Recently, during 
the annual meeting of the Private Schools 
Association in London, it was the subject 
of a heated discussion, and the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the masters in attendance 
was clearly opposed to it. The Rev. Dr. 
surns of Plymouth said: 

“Nature demands the separation of the 
sexes early in life. The best educationalists 
in America are against co-education and 
public opinion is inclining in the same direc- 
tion. It is one of the American people's 
silly dreams. They are like children trying 
experiments with new theories.” 

Women educationalists present at the 
meeting were the principal defenders of co- 
education, insisting that it takes a lot of 
nonsense out of girls’ heads, produces 
healthier relations between boys and girls, 
and in addition is exercising salutary re- 
straint on the former. 

The president of the association declared: 
“It would be impossible to carry out co- 
education without enormous dangers, as is 
shown both in America and here. Even if 
this difficulty did not exist, the sexes are 
bound to deteriorate by familiarity early in 
life. The sexes are antagonistic, and the 
best way to preserve the race is to encour- 
age this.” 

* * * 

Harvard announces a new scheme of re- 
quirements for admission to its colleges, 
which appears to imply better recognition 
of the work done iy high schools through- 
out the country than has heretofore been 
customary in that university. According 
to the plan now made public, a high school 
candidate for admission must present to a 
committee on entrance, credentials showing 
in detail the character and quality of the 
work he has done in his high school terms. 
If the credentials are satisfactory the can- 
didate will then be subject to an examina- 
tion in four subjects chosen with reference 
to the degree for which he desires to ma- 
triculate. These examinations must indi- 
cate “satisfactory record,” or the candidate 
will not be admitted to the college. The ad- 
vantage the new scheme possesses over 
that formerly prevailing rests in this: 
Scholarly accomplishments through genu- 
ine work done in high schools will now be 
the test, a test, it is though, which will 
effectually bar students who could not qual- 





ify except by high pressure study at the 
eleventh hour. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Under the auspices of the Catholic 
Alumni Sodality of Boston a Catholic 
Sailors’ Club has been established at 110 
Water street, Charlestown, to provide a 
cheerful, homelike place of resort for 
seamen of all creeds and nationalities, 
and particularly to influence Catholic 
seamen to attend to their religious duties, 
To accomplish this object the seaman 
is encouraged to use the rooms as his 
club, entirely free of charge; to make it 
a place where he can meet his fellow- 
seamen, where he can write his letters, 
read, or play games, or attend the con- 
certs and lectures that are frequently 
given during the year. The baths re- 
cently installed through the efforts of 
the ladies of the Charlestown Auxiliary 
to the Club have proved a great bless- 
ing. The men are encouraged to write 
letters to their relatives, writing mate- 
rials and stamps being provided, in the 
belief that home ties may be thus kept 
binding. Men who are sick are placed 
in hospitals, where visitors from the 
Club see that they are well cared for. 
Nine seamen have been buried from the 
clubhouse in Holy Cross Cemetery in 
the lot that the Most Rev. Archbishop 
has given to the Sailors’ Club for the 
burial of Catholic seamen. Employment 
has been found for many seamen who 
were out of work. Convalescent seamen 
have been sent out into the country to 
recuperate from illness. Temporary 
sleeping quarters have been provided for 
stranded sailors, and clothing has been 
given to those in need. Some have been 
able to locate their lost relations through 
the Sailors’ Club, and hundreds of sea- 
men have been drawn to return to 
their duties through the door of penance, 
under the influence of the Catholic 
Sailors’ Club. In his report of work ac- 
complished during the past year the Su- 
perintendent, Albert G. Ayres, gives 
these figures: Number of seamen visit- 
ing rooms, 12,507; letters written, 2,123; 
letters received and delivered, 519; num- 
ber of men attending Mass from rooms, 
1,821; parcels of reading matter distrib- 
uted, 1,940; carpet hand protectors given 
out, 2,634; total abstinence pledges taken, 
47; concerts and lectures held, 14; prayer 
books and scapulars given out, 593; ferry 
tickets, 340; pieces of clothing given to 
distressed seamen, 24; meals and lodg- 
ings to seamen, 29. 


Ten years ago New York’s population of 
Italian origin numbered about forty thou- 
sand: it now amounts to more than half a 
million. It is estimated that during the 
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past year twenty-one children were born 
to every thousand American wives, while 
to the same number of Italian wives 
were born one hundred and seventy-five 
children. Thus, whatever shadowy foun- 
dation there may once have been for the 
fabled “Anglo-Saxon” nature of the Amer- 
ican nation must of necessity vanish before 
the inexorable logic of the birth-rate in 
the United States, for the ratio of one to 
eight cannot be altered by mere frothy 
sentiment. 


ECONOMICS 


The henequen fibre, or “sisal hemp,” 
industry of Yucatan has suffered such 
reverses of late that planters have been 
almost discouraged. The exportation 
amounts to $5,000,000, gold, annually; 
but the prices obtained have gradually 
fallen, so that the margin of profit is 
very narrow. Experiments recently con- 
ducted in Merida give promise of new 
activity in the henequen industry, for it 
has been demonstrated that alcohol can 
be profitably distilled from the bagasse, 
or refuse, after removing the fibre, and 
that the residue can be made available 
as fuel. The average annual cut will 
yield thirty-two million gallons of alco- 
hol, thus affording a return of $6.00 gold 
in fibre, alcohol and fuel for every thou- 
sand leaves. An effort will also be made 
to open up new markets, especially in 
South America, for a great part of Yu- 
catan is so barren, stony and dry that 
only henequen will produce a crop. The 
plant is a near relative of what is fa- 
miliarly known as the “century plant,” 
under the mistaken notion that it blooms 
but once in a hundred years. 





The report on export trade for 1910 
shows a marked increase in the price and 
quantity of Irish meat and cattle exports. 
The improvement is partly attributed to a 
corresponding decline in the imports of 
live cattle from America, though the frozen 
beef landed in Great Britain and Ireland 
has increased by 200,000,000 pounds. 





The Irish Association for Prevention of 
Intemperance reports a decrease of 15 per 
cent. in the consumption of spirituous 
liquors and a corresponding decline in 
cases of drunkenness, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
K.C., the president, said that the liquor 
clauses of the Budget were a benefit to 
Ireland, but the licensing sections did not 
go far enough. The bulk of the people, 
even the drinking portion, were in favor of 
restrictive legislation, and a Local Option 
Law would benefit Ireland. The vast 
number of active temperance societies in 
every part of the country had created a 
public opinion against the multiplication of 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


St. Francis Xavier died on the island of 
Sanchan in 1552, after ten brief years of 
labor in the East. His body was conveyed 
to Goa and buried in St. Paul’s Church, 
but after the saint was canonized the 
Jesuits removed the body to the Church 
of Bom Jesus in 1624, and deposited it in 
the chapel of St. Francis Borgia. In 1655 
it was transferred to the chapel of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, where it has since remained. 
Previous to 1782 the body appears to have 
been exposed yearly; but, owing to the 
eagerness of the people to get some relics 
of the saint, which was always attended 
with some injury to the body, the custom 
of yearly exhibition was discontinued. 
From that date this solemn ceremony has 
been held only four times, in 1859, 1878, 
1890 and 1910. The last exhibition began 
on November 26 and was to close on De- 
cember 28. The Ceylon Catholic Messenger 
for December 16th gives an interesting ac- 
count of the opening day: 

“The ceremonies connected with the 
placing of the remains before the public 
began with the ringing at 7 o’clock of the 
big bell of the Cathedral, calling the clergy 
to the preliminary service. The great pro- 
cession was headed by the confraternities 
and Sodalities of the different parishes. Next 
followed the attaches of the ecclesiastical 
court and the clergy in order of precedence, 
with the students and staff of the Rachol 
Seminary. After these came the vicars and 
judges of the ecclesiastical court and the 
chapters of the Cathedral. Following in 
order were six mace bearers, carrying six 
silver maces, the symbol of the See of Goa, 
then the metropolitan cross and, among the 
higher church dignitaries, the Bishops of 
Mylapore, Cochin, Dacca, Hyderabad and 
his Excellency the Patriarch of Goa, all in 
full robes. Then came civil and military 
officers, judges, members of the municipal- 
ity and other officers of State. The pro- 
cession was very long and imposing. 
Slowly and solemnly it wended its way 
along the road leading through the row 
of improvised booths to the Church of 
Bom Jesus. At the entrance of the church 
the Governor and staff met the clergy and 
entered the church with them. After an 
interval the clergy entered the south door 
and, passing up the side of the church to 
the altar, were followed by the Bishops 
and Patriarch, carrying the coffin, which 
they deposited at the foot of the altar. 
The ceremony of exposing the remains 
was carried out with all the customary 
ceremonial. 

“The body was borne by the Bishops to 
the catafalque near the rails, where it was 
carefully placed in a handsome shrine, after 
which the Bishops, clergy and other func- 


celebrated by the Patriarch, and, later, the 
body was viewed by the general body of 
worshippers.” 

A press communication from Goa on 
December 3 says: 

“The exposition of St. Xavier's 
continues with great reverence and good 
order, more than 15,000 persons being every 
day admitted to the kissing of the Saint’s 
feet. Every day a large number of pil- 
grims from different parishes go to the 
Bom Jesus Church. 

“A great revival of religious faith seems 
to have arisen in every corner of the coun- 
try, and the old city, otherwise deserted, 
has returned to life, with a tremendous 
throng moving among the majestic churches 
and old ruins. Many hotels, restaurants 
and shops have been opened in the city to 
provide accommodations for the pilgrims 
and foreign visitors. To-day being the 
Saint’s own day, there is a magnificent re- 
ligious ceremony in the Bom Jesus Church.” 


body 





The Catholic Herald of India states that 
the Jesuits have voluntarily left Macao in 
consequence of telegrams from the Lisbon 
government ordering their immediate ex- 
pulsion. Some of them have arrived at 
Hongkong. Petitions have been sent by 
Portuguese and Chinese to Lisbon praying 
that the Jesuits may be allowed to return. 





The general of the Order of Friars 
Minor has appointed the Rev. Ubaldus 
Pandolfi, Provincial of the Order in the 
United States. This is a new office, as up 
to this the highest position here has been 
custos. Father Pandolfi was rector of the 
Church of St. Leonard of Port Maurice, 
Boston, up to his appointment, 


SCIENCE 


Attempts to reduce the rolling of ves- 
sels have been next to numberless. At 
a recent meeting of the Schiffbautech- 
nische Gesellschaft, Mr. H. Frahm com- 
municated a paper descriptive of his 
newly devised apparatus. Two water 
tanks are disposed on opposite sides of 
the median line of the vessel, close to 
the framework, and are provided with a 
throttle valve. With the tanks partly 
filled, the water is free to flow from tank 
to tank. The valve permits or prevents 
these exchanges. The principle underly- 
ing the apparatus is that a series of 
wave-impulses causes the ship to oscil- 
late about its longitudinal axis. The 
nearer the period of the waves to that 
of the ship, the greater will be the am- 
plitude of disturbance, or vice versa. 
This same relation holds for the ship 
and the water of the tanks. The above 
arrangement is destined so to vary the 
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tionaries saluted it. High Mass was then 





phases, i.e., the lag of the several oscil- 
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lations of the three systems, the ocean, 
the vessel, and the water of the tanks, 

to effect neutrality. Actual tests in a 
vessel of 446 tons displacement, with a 
vibration period of 10.75 per minute, 
iowed a reduction of deflection from 
the perpendicular from 10° to 2° by 
twelve oscillations, with the tanks cut 
it, and by two oscillations with the 
tanks active 


docks. At sea the amplitude of vi- 


These tests were made at 


bration was reduced 334%. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


We take from the Denver Catholic Reg- 
fer of January 7 the address which the 
Right Reverend Bishop Nicholas C. Matz 
f Denver delivered to the Knights of Col- 
umbus at their New Year meeting: 
“I wish to address you this evening on 
subject dear to my heart; a subject which 
! would wish earnestly to recommend and 
bring home to the K. of C., in the hope 
that they would take it up and work it out 
not only every member of the order 
the K. of C.’s, but every Catholic So- 
ciety in the diocese of Denver were enrolled 
nder the banner of the cross, which alone 
can insure Our material and spiritual wel- 
tare It is not yet ten years since the 
avic words, “Federation of Catholic So- 
ieties,” went forth; it resounded from one 
end of this great land to the other, and to- 
lay it numbers two million members under 
banner. Yea, more, it crossed the ocean, 
was re-echoed in our insular possessions— 
Lngland and France, Italy and Austria; 
yea, even South America heard the word, 
and all are beginning to follow our example. 
“There should be no need of preaching 
federation to an American, Our govern- 
ment furnishes the most perfect illustra 
tion of the advantages accruing from fed 
eration, It is the application of the prin- 
ciple that in union there is strength, and if 
the United States stand to-day before the 
world as the best governed and the most 
prosperous nation on this globe, it is due 
to the fact that we are confederated for 
the express purpose of bringing about such 
results. And if our confederation has been 
able to accomplish such material results, 
who can tell what we might be capable of 
if a united phalanx, we Catholics, were to 
stand out for all the rights and liberties 
guaranteed us by the Constitution? The 
truth is, we are not united; we have no 
representation; we have little or no power, 
and we can wichd no perceptible influence. 
Let the two million now leagued together 
under the banner of Catholic Federation 
increase to 10 or 15 millions, then see what 
a power for good we will wield. 
“There is no doubt in my mind but that 
this will come. It must come, unless we are 
determined upon doing what they did in 





France and in Portugal. The French have 
now realized what Montalembert told them 
more than sixty years ago, when he said: 
‘Unless the French people will bestir them- 
selves, and shake off their lethargy, the 
time is coming when they will bewail with 
tears of blood their criminal indifference.’ 
Recent events have verified this prophecy. 
Do you believe that the revolution in Por- 
tugal could have been so easily accom- 
plished if the conservative element could 
have counted on a few determined leaders, 
men of influence, putting themselves at the 
head of a popular movement and saying to 
the mob: ‘So far, but no further, at the 
peril of your lives’? 

“T say the same to you, gentlemen knights, 
and I wish I might, with a trumpet blast, 
shout it into the ears of every Catholic 
in Colorado and the United States: ‘Bestir 
yourselves; unite your energies, confed- 
erate your interests as Catholics and citi- 
zens of this great republic; go before the 
(American people and say to them: "We 
claim no privileges; we only ask for our 
rights, guaranteed to us by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If you refuse 
to grant us justice, we will cite you before 
the bar of public opinion ; we will fight at the 
ballot box, and we will not desist till justice 
be done to our legitimate claims;” then 
point to your backing of 15 million con- 
federated Catholics, and, without striking a 
blow, your battle is won.’ For of all the 
people in the world, there is none more 
liberal, just and equitable than the Amer- 
ican people; but you must make good your 
claims and give them the proper backing. 
If we don’t do this, we will find ourselves, 
50 years from now, in the hands of so- 
cialism and anarchy, and in their clutches 
we will be ground to death; and this is 
what we will deserve if we do not seize 
the opportunity. Such was the condition 
of affairs in Germany, Austria, Belgium, 35 
years ago, 

“But such results cannot be wrought 
without federation, without a Catholic 
press. With such weapons these countries 
above mentioned won their liberty, and we 
cannot expect to win without them. Now, 
there is nothing in this country enjoying 
such a beggarly support as the Catholic 
press. To convince ourselves of this, let 
us see how many of us subscribe for a 
Catholic paper. Here in Colorado, for ex- 
ample, how many subscribe to the Catholic 
Register? I am sure we have not over 
5,000 bona fide subscribers, whilst, with a 
Catholic population of 100,000, we should 
have from 15,000 to 20,000 subscribers. It 
is no wonder the Holy Father complains 
that neither the clergy nor the people sup- 
port the Catholic press as they should. 
Whilst, on the other hand, we are lavish 
in our support of the sensational press, 
which is in the hands of our enemies, whom 


we pay generously to insult us. Can we 
call it by any other name but gorgeous stu- 
pidity? But this is not all; we thereby 
hecome responsible for all the mischief 
wrought by an infidel press, which is sap- 
ping the faith in the heart of our people. 
Think seriously over these points, and let 
your New Year’s resolution be to support 
the Catholic press to the best of your abil- 
ity. I wish you all a very happy New 
Year.” 


OBITUARY 


Dr. George Joseph Bull, well known in 
*aris as a fervent Catholic and a physician 
f the highest repute, died there on New 
Year's Day. Born in Hamilton, Canada, in 
1848, he received his doctor’s degree from 
McGill University, Dr. Bull, on graduat- 
ing, began the practice of his profession in 
Montreal, whence he removed to Worces- 
ter, Mass., in 1872. In 1879, he started his 
career as an eye specialist, and four years 
later was appointed instructor in Oph- 
thalmology in the Post-Graduate Medical 
School of New York. In 1886 he made his 
home in Paris and became attached to the 
staff of the Ophthalmic Laboratory of the 
Sorbonne. In the following year he read 
his first paper in French on an “Opto- 
meter” at the congress of the French So- 
ciety of Ophthalmology, and thereafter con- 
tributed many papers to the medical jour- 
nals of France, England and Germany. 
When he began his studies in Paris “his 
mental position was one of simple skep- 
ticism,” says the London Tablet, “and work 
was his only consolation. In 1889 one of 
his patients, an American Protestant lady, 
suggested to him that he should recite the 
prayer, “Come O Holy Ghost.” Three 
months later, the reading of a chapter of 
St. Paul at a Methodist meeting sent him 
to the study of the New Testament, from 
which he quickly learned to recognize the 
divinity of Christ and the existence of the 
Church which He founded. But where 
was that Church? Newman's sermons and 
prayer brought him the answer; a Catholic 
Catechism supplied further information ; 
he began to go to Mass and feel devotion 
towards the Mother of God. On July 25, 
1892, he was received at the Passionist 
Church in Avenue Hoche in Paris, and in 
the month following went to London, where 
his faith was strengthened and inflamed by 
the wonders he there saw wrought by the 
intercession of our Lady. In Paris. his 
zeal was shown by the foundation of a 
Catholic Club, of which he was elected 
president and in which he continued to take 
the most active interest. His practice as a 
specialist on the eye was a large one, and 
he made several discoveries which placed 





him in the first rank of his profession. His 
obsequies took place at the Madeleine, his 
parish church.” 
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